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| EOGRAPHY can no longer be taught Casually, or by 
| a mere recital of memorized facts. It has taken on 


anew breadth and meaning; it demands more efficiency 
on the part of the teacher. 


Teachers, therefore, are demanding aids to the teaching 
of this subject. They want a reliable source from which they 
can enrich their own knowledge and teaching power. They 
look naturally to a Manual which will better equip them for 
this task. 


Such a Manual has just been issued for Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography. Not only does it deal 
in detail with the teaching of this series but it also provides . 
much illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the follow- 
ing chapter headings in the second half of the book: 


| Geography in the Higher Grades: Methods of Teaching 

| Geography: Problems in Geography: The Use of Pictures: 

P| Field Work for Older Pupils: Geography as a Social Science: 
| Minimum Essentials: Books for Teachers. 


The instruction in this Manual is timely and enriching ; 
| no teacher can read the book without an increased apprecia- 
tion of the new and interesting possibilities of this subject. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. A Manual for Teachers 


By Avert Perry Bricuam, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of Geology, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N.Y., and CHarues T. McFarvane, Pu.D., Professor 
of Geography, ‘l’eachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor | 


This map shows 
the more impor- 
tant places where 
our phystologies 
are being used. 


Who publishes the most popular 
textbooks on physiology ? 


show 
a tons our 
health books 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber me answer is the same now as it was a year RE 


accompanying map makes the reply easy. 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5 000 any or all of the following tests, or by others which 
copies. 


might be added, New-World Health Series, consisting 
of Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation, Primer 
of Physiology, and Human Physiology, comes out as 
- a | the present-day leader among its competitors: By 
: Single copies Io cents each | numbering the cities served; by ranking the state 
o F adoptions; by counting the users in counties, town- 

$5.00 per 100 copies ships, or districts; by enumerating different editions 

to fit sections or languages, grades or organizations; 
by totaling the quantity of books manufactured and 
sold: by marking the significant re-adoptions; by 
measuring the years of satisfactory service; or by 
ascertaining the extent of thorough-going revision 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to keep the books modern. Written by a successful 
teacher who is also a learned scientist, assisted by 

scores of prominent experts from the fields of 


ORDER OF 


6 Beacon St., Boston science and education, the books are suited to the 
grades for which they are intended; they interest, 
OR instruct, and motivate children. Their purpose is to 


indicates that they accomplish this purpose. 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE Our booklet, The Foundation of Health Habits, will 


gzive you some interesting information on teaching 


423 West 120th St., New York City health. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, NewYork 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas. Atlanta, and Manila 


Just Published 
: POTTER, JESCHKE AND GILLET 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH, PRIMARY BOOK 


(Three- Book Series) 


A rearrangement in the grading of Jeschke’s 
Beginners’ Book in English and the Potter, Jeschke, | 
and Gillet Ora] and Written English, two-book | 
course, to meet the needs of some schools. Each 
book covers two grades. , 


This series retains all the admirable features 
| which have made the original course notable: the 
motivation, the socialized recitation, the correlation 
of oral and written work. 


The Intermediate Book and the Complete Book 
will be ready for fall use. 


| GINN AND COMPANY: 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 2. } 
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PROGRESS FOR CITY SCHOOLS . 


BY J. M. GWINN 


[Address at National Education Association.] 


The objectives are located so half the battle 
is won. We know for what we strive and know- 
ing this set in array the fighting forces and begin 
the drives on every sector of the front and with 
what surprise we find allies are fighting by our 
side for these same goals. We teachers thought 
we fought alone, but now we find come to our aid 
labor, women voters everywhere, civic, fraternal, 
religious and political organizations and leaders. 
With such support we timid teachers have grown 
so brave as to beard the lion and tell him straight 
we want no less a place for education than at the 
table face to face with the president and on the 
level with the other members of his cabinet. 

A little band, not quite a score, was set to work 
by you, not four years ago, to crystallize the 
greatest needs into the goals for education and 
provide some ways and means for their attain- 
ment. This commission performed its duties 
wel! and made a program and marked out the 
goals. Now with united forces almost a hun- 
dred thousand strong, with five hundred thous- 
and in reserve, and with allies militant as we and 
numbering millions, we face the front to fight 
and vanquish our old foe, Ignorance, who, too 
long, has cast his dark shadow like a pall across 
our fair land and denied each year a million 
youths a chance in life, their heritage in our 
great democracy. 

City school systems because of more money, 
better equipment and more and better trained 
teachers, supervisors and administrators have 
been the seat of much of the progress in educa- 
tion during the past half century, and may be 
expected to continue that leadership. In the 
great drive toward our educational objective, 
the city school systems should lead, but this 
leadership should not be maintained as it has to 
an extent in the past by drafting into the city 
schools the best men and women from the towns 
and country. With more money and better con- 
ditions than elsewhere it will not be difficult for 
the city to place a superior teacher in every 
classroom if the city robs the towns, villages and 
country of their choicest teachers. 

In order to reach the first objective—a su- 
perior teacher in every classroom—there must 
be established a definite and clear standard of 
what constitutes a superior teacher, and definite 
and accurate means for applying this standard to 
those who teach. Nobody seems to know yet 


what a superior teacher is or how to recognize 
one when seen. Bureaus of Educational Re- 
search in city system and elsewhere should at- 
tack this problem and find the best possible solu- 
tion. This concept of what a superior teacher is 
will be found to include the truths that superior 
teachers are both “born” and “made.” If there 
is to be a superior teacher in every classroom, a 
well defined and efficient procedure must be de- 
veloped for selecting young men and women en- 
dowed by nature with these qualities which make 
them “born” teachers and equally efficient means 
employed to see that these fit ones enroll in our 
teacher training institution. Teaching will at- 
tract these selected ones if rightly presented and 
by making the financial and social recognition for 
teachers adequate to compete with business, law, 
medicine and engineering. We must sell the 
teaching porfession to those born fit to teach. 
The first thing needed is for teachers to boost 
the profession and stop knocking it, especially 
before their pupils. If they can’t boost, say 
nothing or better get out. These knockers are 
never superior teachers anyway. Vocational in- 
formation and guidance, and truthful, yet en- 
thusiastic advertising will help. Teachers’ Col- 
leges and normal schools must advertise and 
maintain their filled forces of educational drum- 
mers. Teachers and principals in high and in- 
termediate schools must all be recruiting officers 
for the profession. 

When we get these fit ones into our teacher 
training institutions, they must find there high 
class teachers giving high grade viril courses 
that really make teachers. Making teacher 
training institutions respectable colleges is going 
to do much by way of attracting and holding the 
kind of students who should later be teachers. 
These institutions have yet something to do by 
way of developing courses that “make” teachers 
and in straightenitfg their faculties. 

If we are to have superior teachers in every 
classroom, educational experts with  full- 
knowledge of the needs of the schools must have 
absolute authority and power to select and as- 
sign teachers and principals. Selection by 
school boards, or because of political or for other 
non-professional reasons will never reach the ob- 
jective. 

Retention, promotion and salary increases 
must at all times be based on efficient service 
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and growth. Tenure laws must not protect the 
teacher at the expense of the welfare of the chil- 
dren, they must make it easy to dismiss an in- 
efficient or poor teacher and impossible to dis- 
miss a superior teacher. Reliable means for 
measuring the merit of teachers must be pro- 
vided by School Boards. 

When the best are selected and the poor and 
inefficient teachers are dismissed the problem of 
maintaining high levels of efficiency remains. A 
superior teacher is a growing teacher and the 
school system must provide the means and en- 
couragement for this growth. The training of 
teachers in service is the chief function of the 
principal and.supervisor and to perform this im- 
portant function principals and supervisors must 
have been specially educated and trained for 
their work and not be merely, or for the most 
part, just excellent teachers themselves, of long 
experience. Principals and supervisors must be 
selected so that teachers will receive sympathetic, 
stimulating supervision and such be received as 
from masters of the art of teaching and super- 
vision. There is too much dead timber in city 
school principalships. Colleges and universities 
must co-operate with school boards by offering 
extension, continuation, evening and summer 
courses for teachers and of such character to 
meet the teaching needs of the teachers, and for 
such courses of whatever kind college credit 
should be given. Leaves of absence with pay for 
further study should be the right of teachers at 
least once in seven years. 

A supervisor teacher cannot do superior work 
with forty or fifty or more children in the room, 
or with little or no equipment in .materials. City 
school administrators must give these superior 
teachers a chance to do superior work by reduc- 
ing the number of children per teacher, and by 
furnishing a proper schoolroom with adequate 
equipment in library, apparatus and instructional 
supplies. 

Some investigations have shown that the best 
teachers do not rank high in health and physical 
fitness. No one, of course, believes that poor 
health and lower physical fitness make one su- 
perior as a teacher, but we do know that these 
teachers who have paid the price for superiority 
have often done so at the expense of health and 
physical well being. The burden of teaching and 
of professional growth must not be made so 
heavy that the health and physical well-being of 
the teacher are unduly sacrificed. Ways and 
means should be provided for the proper recrea- 
tion and health conservation of teachers. <A 
vacation may sometimes be more effective than 
summer school attendance in making a teacher 
superior for the coming session. 

The organization of the school system must be 
such as to attract, direct and hold the teacher in 
the position where she can do the best work. 
The salary schedule and professional or social 
prestige must not be such as to create in her a 
desire to change to another grade or school for 
more money or honor and to a ~-sition she ill 
suits. A superior teacher 
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and honor highest for her where she can serve 
best, whether in the first grade or high school. 

To eliminate illiteracy, Americanize the un- 
American and to give the individual training in 
citizenship to an age approximating eighteen the 
city schools must have the backing of the law. 
The law must not exempt from school attendance 
illiterates and foreigners of whatever age and 
must require continuous education for all up to 
approximately eighteen years. Ways and means 
must be provided through the attendance de- 
partment of the city schools for a continuous 
survey locating all who are illiterates and 
foreigners and lacking training in citizenship. 
Joined with the schools there must be the whole 
of the commercial, industrial and civic life of the 
city if these objectives are attained. The quali- 
ties of good citizenship must be made clear and 
all who have to do with making ideals of the peo- 
ple, teachers, priests, editors, labor leaders, 
clergymen, etc., should be required to come up 
to the standard and be good American citizens 
themselves. Foreigners should not be permitted 
to teach civic and governmental ideals whether 
in press, on platform, pulpit or in schoolroom. 
To meet the varying needs of the city all the 
necessary kinds of schools and classes must be 
operated day and night, full time and part time 
and all the year round including instruction in 
physical, medical and health education sufficient 
to make the individual physically fit for the 
needs both of peace and war. 

The program of the city school to secure the 
establishment of a Department of Education and 
Federal Aid to education is similar to the pro- 
gram of educational interests generally and needs 
little special consideration in this connection. 
However, organized efforts bring much larger 
results than the aggregate of individual efforts. 
It is here that city schools have their great op- 
portunity for city teachers are usually joined in 
organization. The objective means much for 
the city in Americanization, in physical education 
and training, in better teacher training and in 
added prestige to education generally. The 
leadership of the cities must be felt in bringing 
the teachers’ organizations, both local and state, 
to the militant aid of this great program. 

To secure equal educational opportunities for 
all the children of all the people of-the city, due 
recognition must be made of individual, physical, 
mental, economic and_ social difference to the 
end that opportunities for education may be 
varied to suit the differing needs of individuals 
and classes. As good school buildings and 
equipment and teachers must be supplied the 
slum districts as are supplied the finest resi- 
dential districts where millionaires and influential 
people live. There must be a strict enforcement 
of the attendance laws. 

Mothers’ pensions, welfare and health service 
must be supplied to the poor, indifferent and 
ignorant, so as to give the ill-favored as well as 
‘the favored child his chance. Scientific classifi- 
cations of pupils must be made in order that 
each child may be located where he secures the 
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most good for his year in school and flexibility 
must be provided in courses of study, textbooks 
and methods used so that the teacher and prin- 
cipal are free to do what is best for the child. 
More attention should be given able children. 
They must have their chance in proportion to 
their gifts, just the same as those of sub-normal 
mentality. Free scholarships in high schools 
and colleges must be liberally provided for the 
able boys and girls of the poor. Equal educa- 
tional opportunities mean greater opportunities 
for the gifted as well as to the mediocre and 
sub-normal. 


should be done. 
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In sketching a program 
view of the objectives of the American Program 


for city schools in, 
in education, I am reminded that “ideas move 
easily on each other and things jostle” and that 
to do is much more difficult than to say what 
However, objectives and pro- 
grams for action are fundamental and must pre- 


cede and also make possible the vigorous and 
effective action required to reach the ob- 
jectives. 


Speaking for the city school systems I pledge 
you that they will be found in the front in our 
great drive for our educational objectives. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MISSOURI 


Warrensburg’s celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary was one of the notable occasions of the 
year. Its experience is so unlike that of those 
schools which followed the trail of the Massa- 
chusetts normal schools that it is fascinating. 
Warrensburg, wittingly or unwittingly, took the 
Millersville, Pennsylvania, school for its patron 
saint, and magnified scholarship, not only at War- 
rensburg but in colleges and universities after 
graduation, so that in the recital of men and 
women of achievement there have been as many 
graduates eminent in medicine, in law, in jour- 
nalism, literature and in the ministry as in educa- 
tion, and yet it has always had national signifi- 
cance in professional education. One of its presi- 
dents was afterward president of two large uni- 
versities, another is at the head of one of the 
most successful young ladies’ seminaries in the 
country, and still another is now associated with 
the largest university in the South. 

Warrensburg’s quadrangle of fine stone build- 
ings has all the setting of a university, and the 
president of today, Dr. FE. L, Hendricks, is one 
of the highly efficient professional leaders of the 
country, and he has gathered about him men and 
women who are worthy professional leaders. 


Kirksville Normal School is to have in the near 
future some buildings worthy its traditions. Its 
campus is beautiful in a way that no other that 
we know is beautiful. There ‘is in the fore- 
ground of the campus a lake of lilies such as we 
have seen associated with no other educational 


institution. For the entire season there rest 
upon the surface of this water hundreds of as 
perfect pond lilies as any lake, natural or artifi- 
cial ever produces. 

President John R. Kirk, dean of educators in 
the state, has waited patiently for his first great, 
modern educational building into which he will 
put every latest feature of architecture, demon- 
strating that he who builds last builds best. 

At Maryville Normal School, President Ira 
Richardson retires from service when he can 
pass over to Uel E. Lamkin an institution that 
has added largely to its enrollment both in the 
regular terms and in the summer sessions. 

It was a genuine disappointment that we could 
not get to Cape Girardeau and be with President 
W. S. Dearmont once more, for to our thinking 
there is no professional leader in the United 
States with greater ability, keener discernment 
or nobler purpose than has he, and we have 
never spent a week at Cape Girardeau without 
being scholastically and professionally enriched. 

Clyde M. Hill at Springfield, although War- 
rensburg and Kirksville lead in present enroll- 
ment, is soon to be the great normal school of 
the state unless all signs fail, and it will deserve 
all the success that will come to it if President 
Clyde M. Hill works out his great plans. 

When we were in Missouri there was rejoicing 
over the expectation that Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
president of the University of Kentucky, was to 
come to the Missouri State University, but that 
is not to be—for he has decided that Kentucky 
has first claim upon him. 


It is not the school that educates—it is the school mate. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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STUDENT CO-OPERATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


BY H. W. JONES 


Walla Walla, Washington 
[School and Society.] 


A few sporadic efforts have been made to es- 
tablish so-called self-government. Conditions in 
America today make imperative a higher order 
of citizenship than ever before. The nation is 
turning to our schools and demanding that 
Americanism or citizenship for democracy be 
taught. 

For the past six years, the high school at Walla 
Walla, Washington, has been conducted under a 
system of student and faculty co-operation in 
school control. The results obtained have been 
so striking that a brief account of the experiment 
is here given. The first step taken in conducting 
this experiment was to bring about among the 
members of the faculty a spirit of sympathy and 
confidence in the plan. Then followed a period 
of readjustment of creeds, ideals or standards 
among the teachers. This was brought about by 
a careful study of the problem by the principal 
and teachers and a series of discussions that 
brought out the necessary part a teacher must 
play in such a plan of government. It was de- 
cided to be absolutely necessary that the teach- 
ers be teachers of boys and girls; leaders of boys 
and girls, not drivers; that the teachers should 
consider their particular subjects secondary in 
importance to the pupil and that the principal ex- 
cuse fer teaching the subject is to give them an 
opportunity to develop ideals and principles of 
character that will enable the student to function 
successfully in maturity as an individual and as 
a citizen, 

After the faculty had arrived at the proper 
attitude toward the spirit of student co-opera- 
tion, the next step was an advertising campaign 
to acquaint the pupils with the purposes, plans 
and requirements of self government. This was 
carried on throughout the whole school at once. 
Occasional discussions were held in the classes at 
recitation periods. The entire field was care- 
fully covered in assembly talks. The expression 
and debate classes took up the theme and put on 
several student assemblies which brought out 
the various phases of both sides of the question. 
Gradually the feeling in favor of student co-op- 
eTation grew into a demand which was accom- 
panied by an understanding of the full respon- 
sibilities and necessary labors such an under- 
taking would entail. A constitutional commit- 
tee was appointed and a constitution was drawn 
up which was conspicuous for its simplicity. It 
recognizes that all successful high schools must 
be adequately governed and controlled; that the 
authority for such control rests with the princi- 
pal and teachers and that any part of such con- 
trol delegated to the students is a trust and an 
opportunity not to be regarded lightly. Of- 
ficers are provided, consisting of a president, 
vice-president, .secretary and treasurer and a 


judicial council. This latter is made up of the 
above officers, the four class presidents and two 
boys and two girls elected from the student body 
at large. All elections are held in a manner 
similar to those employed at general elections in 
the state and city. Nominating committees are 
appointed representing the various interests of 
the school. Two or more tickets are usually 
put in the field. No student can be a candidate 
whose school work or school record does not 
meet the “okey” of the principal. Since the stu- 
dent body has been educated up to the proper 
attitude toward their responsibilities, it is need- 
less to say that the most desirable students of 
the whole school have always been chosen for 
these important offices. The faculty of the 
school has kept the ideals and pride of the stu- 
dent body at a high ebb and experience has de- 
veloped the fact that the students appraise the 
worth and reliability of their fellows even more 
accurately than the average teacher does. Add 
to this the fact that the responsibility of office 
brings conscientious and painstaking effort on 
the part of the office-holder and the possibilities 
with the adolescetit in this regard are apparent. 

The part played by the teachers is indirect: 
They are not active citizens but their counsel 
and advice is sought to such an extent that in 
reality they control the school. In other words, 
they mould the public sentiment of the school. 
The principal is ex-officio a member of the coun- 
cil and of all committees. He acts in an advis- 
ory capacity and has veto power over all mat- 
ters. It may be added, however, that this veto 
power has never been exercised. 

This experiment in student self-government 
differs in one respect from any other with which 
the writer is familiar, There are no petty of- 
ficers, policemen, monitors or sheriffs whose duty 
it is to enforce the law. There is, substituted 
for these officers the whole student body of the 
school. It is every student’s duty and obligation 
to report every, infringement of the law which 
comes under his observation. Such a report is 
made out in writing, signed and deposited 
through a slit in a conveniently placed box. 
School sentiment in favor of law enforcement 
and good government is so strong that the result 
is practically every offense is reported. Laws 
are enforced much better than could be accom- 
plished by a whole regiment of policemen. This 
arrangement has the added advantage of giving 
every pupil in the school a part to play in the 
government of his school. It has here a dis- 


tinct advantage over other fotms which delegate 
a small per cent. of the entire number of students 
to act for them as policemen to enforce the law. 
Further, it teaches the important lesson of the 
activity and responsibility which every citizen of 
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a democracy should play in its government. The 
government of the school does not rest on a few 
shoulders but falls upon the entire student body. 
The guiding power in the school is therefore not 
the strength of a few officers but the mighty 
public sentiment oi the student body. <A culprit 
may gain sympathy and a following by a plea 
against a teacher or an officer, but he is kicking 
against a stone wall when he attempts to go 
against public opinion. No adolescent will long 
fight this power. For this reason, there has 
been no trouble in enforcing the laws and there 
has never been any troublesome “back-kick” af- 
ter justice has taken its course. 

For the first year, the students were given con- 
trol of the corridors only. Rules and refula- 
tions governing hall conduct were drawn up >y 
council and accepted by the student body assem- 
bly as the constitution requires. Teachers were 
withd:awn from the halls and better conduct 
obtained than was ever had before. The next 
year the students 1equested that their activities 
be extended and they were given control over 
the student assemblies in the auditorium, where 
over 1,100 students are brought together. All 
that was necessary to effect this was for the 
the council to draw up rules and regulations gov- 
erning conduct in assemblies and present them 
to the student body, where they were promptly 
accepted and declared in effect. Teachers were 
withdrawn as monitors and the results obtained 
in the corridors were duplicated. It is custom- 
ary, in the course of the year, to bring in out- 
side speakers and musicians for student assem- 
blies. During the past five years, scores of these 
people have declared that this high-school stu- 
dent body accorded them the most respectful 
and closest attention they have ever received 
from any audience. 

As the students developed capacity and a de- 
sire, other phases of control were turned over 
to them until finally even the study-halls were 
placed under the student government. The 
building plan of this high school provides a large 
study hall for each of the four classes. During 
each period of the day the study groups are 
broken up into units of from forty to one hun- 
dred pupils. When these halls were taken over 
a slight elaboration of governmental machinery 
was necessary. If the teacher was to be re- 
moved, it would be necessary to have some one 
take the attendance roll and keep a check on 
Students leaving the room. To provide for this, 
it was decided to elect a student from each room 
each period whose duty it was to do these things. 
These are designated as proctors though they 
have no power or authority over the room and 
are promptly reported to the council if they fail 
in the dispatch of their official duties. These 
proctors or their alternates occupy a desk at a 
vantage point where they can quickly take the 
roll and keep a check on students who leave the 
room. The rules of conduct drawn up by the 
council for governing study halls were more 
Severe than those enforced by the ordinary 
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teacher. They prohibited any oral communi- 
cation or transfer of notes after the tardy bell 
had rung at the beginning of the period. There 
was to be no noise, disturbance or distraction of 
any kind. Students leaving the room must leave 
quietly after checking time of departure and no 
two persons could leave the room at the same 
time. The rooms were to be maintained for 
study purposes only. The success of this was 
both instantaneous and striking. The results. 
have far surpassed all expectations. These study 
halls have been more orderly and better governed 
under student control than they ever were under 
teacher supervision. The writer has personally 
visited each of these study halls every period of 
the day for several days at a time without finding: 
a single student out of order or inattentive or ims 
communication with another. There are many 
days when a room full of pupils will study 
through a forty-five minute period without # 
single case of communication or disturbance. 

The reason for the success of this plan is two- 
fold—First, the public sentiment of the school 
has developed so strongly in favor of student 
co-operation and backs up all efforts for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise to such an extent that no 
Opposition or grievance can gain a stand against 
it. Secondly, the plan of having every student 
report law infringements brings practically every 
guilwy offender quickly to account for his acts. 

After six years of the successful cooperation of 
students in the government of their school, cer- 
tain deductions may be made regarding the 
results of student government. Of these the re- 
sults on the teaching force of the school are very 
striking. When a teacher is relieved from the 
necessity of policing a hall and must no longer 
spy on offenders in assembly; and when he is 
given a free period instead of police duty in a 
study room each day, he is removed from the 
most undesirable features of a teacher’s work. 
Now that he is no longer a spy and a policeman 
the pupils come to regard him in a different 
light. He may spend the periods before and af- 
ter school in his classroom for chats or confer- 
ences with students. There is no wearing dis- 
cipline duty to take his time and sap his energy 
and he comes to his classes with more vim and 
enthusiasm as well as with a more carefully pre- 
pared recitation. All of his energy may be 
placed where it counts most and he becomes at- 
tractive and magnetic to many pupils who 
shunned him as a policeman. Thus the teacher 
is placed in a position where the pupil seeks his 
counsel and guidance and with the use of tact 
and judgment he may acquire a positive influ- 
ence over a large group of students that would 
never have been possibie under an autocratic 
form of teacher control. The development of 
the spirit of cooperation in matters of govern- 
ment is carried over into classroom work, <A 
better and higher type of work is now secured, 
because the teacher has a better chance to pre- 
sent his subject and because the pupil mow sees 
in the teacher an inspirational leader. 
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The results on the students are even more im- 
pressive. The halls, assembly and study rooms 
are kept in better order, but this is only the phy- 
sical manifestation of the gain made. The co- 
operative spirit is carried over into every phase 
of school life. The students have come to re- 
gard the school as their own school in a sense 
they had never experienced before. A feeling 
of personal pride and interest now attaches itself 
to every phase of school activity. School spirit 
or school pride has taken the place of indulgence 
of personal whims. This spirit covers every de- 
tail of school life and its application may be illus- 
trated in the change of conditions in our sanitary 
rooms. Like all schools under teacher controi, 
the walls of the sanitary rooms were frequently 
besmirched with foul pictures or suggestive 
verse in spite of the closest kind of supervision. 
Under student control such things have been 
practically eliminated. Most students have too 
great a pride in their school to commit such an 
offense. It would reflect too seriously upon the 
honor of the student body. Since the matter is 
entirely in the hands of the students, they take 
pride in keeping the white walls of these rooms 
clean. There are no written rules or laws cover- 
ing these rooms nor are they necessary. The 
fact is, public sentiment is too much against such 
acts to make them worth the doing. 


This same spirit operates to the advantage of. 


scholarship. Teachers who have been on the 
faculty of the school for many years attest that 
never before was such a fine spirit of effort and 
cooperation shown. New teachers coming into 
the school for the first time always marvel at the 
admirable spirit of cooperation and fellowship 
shown. The holding power of the school has 
increased from 26 per cent. in the class of 1914 
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(following which student government was intro- 
duced), to 58 per cent. for the class of 1920. 
Thus under student cooperation in government 
the holding power of the school has increased 
from 12 per cent. below the average for the whole 
country in 1914 to 20 per cent. above the general 
average in 1920. 

This enthusiasm has also worked wonders in 
the interscholastic activities of the school. In 
athletics this high school has forged rapidly to 
the front. In debate and declamation the ef- 
forts of the school have been equally successful. 
Such results reflect the enthusiastic and unselfisa 
cooperation of every student in the school. 

The great value is the moral gain. It is bet- 
ter for one pupil to do “the right” by the exer- 
cise of his judgment and self-control than for 
one hundred pupils to do “the right’’ because 
compelled by teacher authority to do so. In the 
first case “character” and will-power are de- 
veloped, while in the second case cowardice and 
subserviency are inculcated. 

Student government is of tremendous value in 
citizenship training. Citizenship can not be 
made by. signing papers or studying books; it 
must be lived. As supervised study is a labora- 
tory method of learning a subject, supervised 
self-government is a laboratory method of learn- 
ing citizenship. The strength of our democracy 
lies in our individual voters. The weakness of 
our democracy is in the fact that citizens do not 
interest themselves in the affairs of government 
enough to get out and vote corrupt politicians 
out of office. Student cooperation in school 
government develops a high sense of responsi- 
bility regarding community affairs. It habitu- 
ates those qualities of citizenship most highly de- 
sirable in a free democracy. 


The White Acres in France 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


How many eyes have searched (and some through tears) 
To find the names upon the map of France 
Of these now silent fields where lie their dead— 
Theirs whom the golden stars cannot requite: 
A prairie mother by her lonely lamp; 
A schoolgirl over her geography; 
A gray old father proud of his brave loss; 
A wife that was; a wife that was to be. 
How many! And how many thousand lips 


Have learned to speak and love those once strange names: 


“Romagne,” “Suresnes” and “Belleau Wood” ; 
And “Bony” over in the Flanders fields; 
And all the valiant rest ;—become as dear 


As was the name of that vast tumulus 
Of Athens’ dead to her. 

And our own dead! 
They are our “cloud of witnesses” in France, 
Whose great white shadows lie upon these hills, 
These vales, in sun and cloud, by day and night, 
And wheresoe’er these white-cross shadows fall, 
There are our “Fields of Honor”; for whene’er 
Earth drew our dying soldiers to herself 
(Soldiers enlisted in Earth’s cause of right) 
“She gave the ground they touched to their own land:— 
White acres added to America!” 

—New York Times. 
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EDUCATING CHILDREN THE MODERN WAY 


BY GRANT L. PISTORIUS 


State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 


A school to which boys and girls go because 
they want to; where supervised games anda 
cooling plunge in the swimming pool are a 
regular part of every day’s program; where 
stores, factories and fields are studied instead 
of textbooks; a school which teaches children to 
appreciafe, understand, and interpret their en- 
vironment by actually studying it; a school which 
entertains, educates and makes better citizens of 
otherwise idle children,—such is the Vacation 
School conducted for children from the kinder- 
garten to the eighth grade at the Emporia, Kan- 
sas, State Normal School this summer. 

The idea of such a school originated with Miss 
Jennie Williams, principal of the intermediate 
grades in this Training School, and was worked 
out under her direction. The entire course of 
study is based on the devotion of one day each 
week to a field trip to gather material for class- 
room study and recitation, On Wednesday of 
each week the boys and girls in auto busses, 
trucks, automobiles or street cars are taken to 
the court house, water works, grocery stores, 
flour mills, or fire department. Sometimes they 


go to the woods or open country. The children, 


are taken in groups of about twenty. 

On a recent trip to the County court house 
the children visited the offices of the treasurer 
and the county clerk, and learned about taxes, 
tax reports, and methods of collecting taxes. 
The next day the children organized themselves 
into a community. They elected a mayor, a 
commissioner of finance, a commissioner of pub- 
lic utilities, a county clerk, a county treasurer, 
and assessors. Each child was then taxed ac- 
cording ta, the value of his parent’s property. 
Regular legal forms were used where possible, 
the property was assessed, the tax reports made 
out and a time limit was set for taxes to be paid. 
Each child paid his taxes with toy money, the 
treasurer collected it and county clerk kept the 
tecords. 

The different city departments, such as the 
fire department, police department, street clean- 
ing, waterworks and sewerage departments, pre- 
pared their budgets and presented them to the 
commissioner of finance. The budgets were in- 
vestigated, corrected or authorized and the tax 
levy was made. 

The subjects in the curriculum of the vacation 
school are one-half hour each of arithmetic, 
civics and English and one hour each of swim- 
ming and industrial art. In the project the chil- 
dren handled the number work in the arithmetic 
Classes, the civics classes got plenty of material 
for the studv of municipal and county govern- 
ment, the English classes wrote stories about 
what was seen on the trips and the industrial 
arts class are making memory books in which 


the stories and the other souvenirs of the trips 
will be preserved. 

The arithmetic class followed its study of 
taxes by further study of the waterworks and 
sewerage systems with their multitude of oppor- 
tunities for mathematical work. The civics 
class went into the civic aspects of the water 
and sewer systems as they relate to the health, 
comfort, and happiness of communities. City 
officials talked to the classes about the operation 
of their departments. Lantern slides illustrated 
the history of water mains and sewers since the 
days of the Roman aqueducts. The fire depart- 
ment was visited and the firemen told the chil- 
dren how water is used to put out fires. The 
fire engines and lives of the firemen were ex- 
plained and the children wrote stories about 
them. 

The industrial arts class took a trip to study 
the styles and uses of letters and figures in indus- 
try. They went down both sides of a street and 
looked for letters, figures or words. They found 
figures on houses to mark their location in the 
city; they found the names of streets at intersec- 
tions, and the “Don’t Pank Cars Here” signs at 
the street corners. These were all decided to be 
civic uses of letters and figures. The firm names 
on doors and store windows and the builder’s 
names in pavements and sidewalks were desig- 
nated as commercial uses; bulletin boards and 
cornerstone lettering on churches were called 
religious uses. Designs, shapes and styles of 
letters were noted and the children received 
ideas for the lettering on their memory books. 

On other days the arts class went out to 
study nature from the artistic standpoint. With 
the aid of view finders and strings, perspective, 
parallel, perpendicular and converging lines as 
found in nature were studied. Sketches were 
made and the more artistically inclined children 
drew more elaborate pictures of the views seen. 

The industrial arts work, according to Miss 
Katherine Morrison, supervisor, is the culmin- 
ation of the work of the other departments. 
Correlation with the other subjects jis its aim. 
Tew projects are taken up independently of 
other subjects. The art work is suggested by the 
other work and the children are always working 
on something that they are interested in and for 
which they see an object and use. The only way 
they can punish children in the art classes is to 
keep them out. They simply revel in the work. 

The Fnglish work comes Spontaneously from 
the pupils. They see so much that they are glad 
of a chance to express themselves in writing. 
The memory book, which is the ultimate destin- 
ation of all compositions, makes them strive for 
perfection. 


Arithmetic is shown to be useful. Ry the pro- 
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ject method the children see the need for learn- 
ing to figure and are glad to study their arith- 
metic. Civics is learned naturally and without 
any particular exertion by the children. They 
are naturally interested in the community life 
about them and their questions and discussions 
lead on to a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

The whole idea of the teaching is to teach the 
children to interpret their environment. The 
teacher uses the school curriculum for this pur- 
pose. The pupil uses the class discussion and his 
textbooks to interpret his environment. Thus 
we get the connection between the abstract 
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textbook and the actual world. 

The plan is not essentially different from the 
work of the regular year, except that all of the 
regular school subjects are not taught and no 
regular credit is given for the work done. The 
boys and girls in the Vacation School were 
mostly backward pupils from the other schools 
ot Emporia, who went to our school to be 
strengthened in their work. The Training 
School is run as a_ part of the State 
Normal School, its principal function and pur- 
pose being to train prospective teachers in up- 
to-date and efficient methods of teaching. 


ARE THE JAPANESE A PERIL? 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D. 


Oberlin, Ohio 


There has obviously been much of prejudice 
and malice in what has been said of the coming 
of the Japanese to America. Nevertheless ample 
grounds will be found in the Japanese birthrate 
for their exclusion, 

The writer is not one with a prejudice against 
Japan, or the Japanese. From his early student 
days, he has been associated with many Japanese 
in colleges and universities, and has always found 
them courteous, generous, and scholarly. Prob- 
ably no other country has made such pheno- 
menal progress during the last half century. 

The Japanese have sent students at Govern- 
ment expense to every civilized country who 
have brought back the best from all these coun- 
tries. Education is universal and compulsory. 
English is taught in all the high schools. It will 
be found, I believe, both in Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia, that there are no Japanese in the poor- 
houses and almost no Japanese children in the 
homes for delinquents; that the Japanese in the 
schools are more obedient and industrious than 
are our own American children. As a people 
they are industrious, frugal, and make wise in- 
vestments, and soon get ahead, which is perhaps 
our chief grievance against them. 

The Japanese people are in a serious situation 
at home. 67,000,000 of people are crowded on a 
chain of rocky and largely barren islands, with 
an area about equal to California. The northern 
islands are too cold for agriculture, and the in- 
terior is too mountainous. Only a little more 
than ten per cent. of their area can be cultivated, 
and cannot possibly produce food sufficient for 
the population. Japan might become a com- 
mercial and manufacturing country, and import 
its food, which seems its natural line of develop- 
ment, but it has neither coal nor iron in any con- 
siderable quantity, and these are essential. to 
any large commercial or manufacturing develop- 
ment. The birthrate of Japan is very high, thirty- 


four to,the thousand to our twenty-four, and her 
population must soon overflow somewhere. While 
Japan can point to the fact that most of the 
European powers have taken portions of Asia, 
some of them already densely settled and fairly 
civilized, they have all objected to her occupa- 
tion of Korea, Mongolia, Siberia or any section 
of the country adjacent to her. New Zealand 
and Australia have passed laws absolutely ex- 
cluding the Japanese. 

The Japanese are of Mongolian race, and an 
unassimilable element in America. We do not 
wish to throw the Mongolian into our melting 
pot, and produce a strain of brown in the Cau- 
casian stock, to have together in the same com- 
munity, groups which cannot become real parts 
of the community life socially and otherwise, al- 
ways results in friction and prevents community 
organization. Even the present social situation 
may grow to be serious. There were in the 
Hawaiian Islands in the census of 1910, 76,000 
Japanese; in 1920 there were 103,000, showing 
an increase of thirty-five and one-half per cent. 
in ten years, mostly through new births, which is 
just three and one-half times the birthrate in- 
crease of our own population. The increase in 
California has been nearly the same. There are 
probably at present about 200,000 Japanese 
within the United States. Those born here are 
American citizens, and the ones in Hawaii can 
come freely to the mainland, just as any other 
citizen can. At the present rate of increase, this 
would give us a Japanese population of more 
than 400,000,000 within less than 200 years, 
while our own population in this time, if it were 
to continue to increase at the present rate, would 
be more than 2,000,000,000. Even if no more 
Japanese come to our shores, we have already 
with us a race problem which may become more 
serious than the Negro problem, as his deatle 
rate is now about equal to his birthrate. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


AMERICANIZATION IN NEWARK SCHOOLS. 


The field for Americanization in Newark may 
be divided into two parts, one for children and 
one for adults. That for children has been 
ploughed, harrowed and seeded in a very satis- 
factory manner. In fact, the harvest is abund- 
ant. The field for adults is rocky and yields lit- 
tle after much effort has been spent in sai Ried 
at cultivation. 

The methods of instruction in the ical in- 
clude reading, study, discussion, illustration, 
participation in welfare organizations, and as- 
sumption and discharge of responsibility for the 
general good. They make clear that Americani- 
zation is and must be more than merely learning 
the English language; more than passing reso- 
lutions emphasizing the need of good citizenship; 
more than a mere knowledge of American insti- 
tution and ideals. The pupils must serve for the 
common good or act as good citizens do. War 
activities demonstrated the tremendous latent 
abilities of the children and made evident the ad- 
visability of permitting these talents and abilities 
to have full opportunity for exercise. 

Superintendent David Corson reports that the 
work for adults is not so encouraging. That 
done fh the evening schools is most worthwhile 
but is confined to those who seek it. One of the 
chief difficulties is the timidity and the sensitive- 
ness of the foreign born who have been made to 
feel that the Americans consider them inferior. 
He has sent teachers to them in their own 
neighborhoods and in the factories where they 
work. ‘Neither plan has met with success. The 
results hardly justify the expense nor do they 
show that the plan is the right one to follow. The 
work will have to be done by the laboratory and 
not by the lecture method if it is to be successful. 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS IN INDIANA. 


By an act of 1919, the State Board of Educa- 
tion may prescribe suitable courses of instruction 
in physical education for all pupils enrolled in 
the private, elementary and high schools of the 
State. This instruction shall include physical 
exercises, drills, games and athletics. 

All subjects and branches taught in the private 
and public elementary schools of the state shall 
be taught in the English language only. The 
German language is not to be taught in either 
the elementary or high schools of the state. 

Life certificates may be issued to teachers 
having a state provisional certificate on payment 
of a fee of $5.00 to the state training board. The 
minimum salary shall be $800. 

Children between the ages of fourteen 
sixteen, who have completed the work of the 
first eight grades, may be given employment 
certificates. Those who have not finished the 
sixth grade must attend a part-time school. All 


and 


common school corporations are required to 
maintain schools for truants and incorrigibles. 


—O-—_—_ 
WORCESTER, MASS., POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. 


This well-known school offers courses of study 
designed to fit young men for the profession of 
engineering or chemistry. The instruction is 
planned for four years and leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in mechanical, civil and 
electrical engineering, in chemistry and in gen- 
eral science. 

The general method of instruction is in har- 
mony with the wi ishes of its founders, who be- 
lieved in a good theoretical education combined 
with much practice in work shops and labora- 
tories. It is intended that candidates shall have 
completed a full high school course or its equi- 


valent. A number of scholarships are awarded 

every year including forty of $150.00 each 

selected by the State Board of Education. Ira 

Nelson Hollis is president of the imstitute. 

JAMES MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY. (Decatur, Ill.) 


This progressive college is situated in one of 
the most fertile regions of the state of Illinois. 
It offers exceptional opportunities to the young 
men and women who must earn all or a part of 
their college expenses. Factories, offices and 
stores employ a large number of students for 
part-time work. The Conservatory of Music is 
considered by authorities one of the most beau- 
tiful and thoroughly equipped buildings in 
America devoted to the study of music. The 
faculty consists of men and women of thorough 
training and experience. The department of en- 
gineering, languages, commerce, social science, 
etc., are well established. 

WELFARE WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEWARK, N. J. 

The follow-up work done in the high school of 
Newark, N. J., deserves special commendation. 
One teacher in each high school is assigned to 
do this kind of work. The most important fea- 
ture of the work is the personal interest which 
the workers manifest in the pupils. In many 
cases, this keeps the pupils in school when the 
temptation to leave is strong. There is great 
need for such work. The high school pupil is 
often strongly attracted by business. There jis 
oftentimes economic necessity for him to help 
carry the family load. 

The welfare workers interview such students 
and their parents, seeking to adjust the difficul- 
ties of the pupils and to persuade the parents to 
sacrifice a little longer in order to give the boy or 
girl a chance to secure a high school education. 
In order to do this satisfactorily, the worker 
must become interested in each individual case. 


Coaching classes in the high schools help these 
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pupils to keep up in their work. Their aim is 
to provide individual attention for students who 
are struggling with a particular subject. They 
are sent to the classes by the grade teacher, at- 
tendance is compulsory, and they are released 
only on the written recommendation of the regu- 
lar teacher. The service class in English: at the 
Central High School under Dr. Leon Mones has 
been especially successful. 


SCHOOL COSTS IN HARRISBURG, PA. 

“If school systems live in a new day, meet 
modern educational needs and demands, and 
serve the community as they should,” says Su- 
perintendent F. E. Downes of Harrisburg, Pa., 
“the cost must needs be much higher. The 
more they do and the more they serve the more 
they cost.” That the money invested in the 
schools of Harrisburg is well-spent is shown by 
the concise progressive report just issued. Medi- 
cal inspection, open air schools, schools for 
backward pupils, dental clinics, evening schools, 
Americanization work, community centre acti- 
vities, library extension, continuation schools, 
junior high schools, additional high school en- 
rollment; and extended supervision have all been 


included in the annual budget. 


The reports of the special supervisors are un- 
usually concise and comprehensive, showing a 
splendid spirit of co-operation throughout the 
system. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM IN ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis is the only city in the world which 
has a school museum that supplies all the schools 
in the city regularly and systematically with the 
means to illustrate what they teach through ob- 
jects from all parts of the world and _ pictorial 
illustrations. 

The museum is complete in its equipment and 
the work of checking and distribution is so well 
organized that practically all collections returned 
on any day are ready for the next delivery by 
five o'clock on the same day. More than eighty 
per cent. of all the material ordered can be furn- 
ished the schools. The collections include mo- 
tion picture films, library books and _ musical 
records as well as objects used in the various 
subjects of study. 

During the school year 1919-1920, over 75,000 


collections were ordered by the schools of the 


city. The expense totalled $21,691.27 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER. 
(Concord, Mass.) 

“The person who undertakes only to teach sub- 
jects is not a teacher at all,” says Superintendent 
Wells A. Hall of the historic town of Concord, 
Mass., in his annual report. “A real teacher 
uses the subjects to be taught and the methods 
of procedure as a means to the end of teaching 
young people how to live a successful and con- 
sequently happy life. Of course, the minimum 
essentials must be taught, but they are surpris- 
ingly few and simple. If the pupils jn our 
schools can be taught to ask themselves simple 
questions concerning their problems, and how 
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to find the correct answers, it will be a real pre- 


paration for the work of life.” 

Concord is a residential town and so many of 
the problems which concern other communities 
so vitally do not affect it, but the superintendent 
is wide awake to the future and urges that the 
town’s people maintain a keen interest in the 
welfare of the schools. 

TEACHERS NOR PUPILS TO BE JANITORS IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK SCHOOLS. 

Provision that it shall be no part of the duty 
of teacher or pupil to sweep or clean the school- 
room is one of the recent achievements of school 
legislation in New Brunswick. We can but 
wonder if adequate janitor service is provided to 
keep the school buildings “spic and span.” 

The introduction of physical training, per- 
missive medical inspection, provision for retarded 
pupils, the use of school buildings for proper out- 
side purposes, and the authorizing of school dis- 
tricts to provide school books and materials at 
cost are among the other accomplishments of 
the last ten .years. Another interesting law 
makes school grounds, where possible, at least 
one acre in extent. 

Chief Superintendent W. S. Carter recom- 
mends_ increased teachers’ pensions with a dis- 
ability clause; loans by the government to pros- 
pective teachers to enable them to take the nor- 
mal school course; a better assessment law; free 
textbooks; a better compulsory act;  teacher- 
ages; better provision for the feeble-mind€d; and 
community centres with the co-operation of the 
parents. 

PRACTICAL VOCATIONAL WORK PORT- 
LAND, ME., HIGH SCHOOL 

Vocational work in the Portland, Me., high 
school includes ten different departments under 
the direction of John F. Parker, with an average 
attendance of about four hundred and sixteen 
students, The woodworking department has done 
a large amount of practical work, such as re- 
pairing stools, tables, desks, and refinishing furn- 
iture damaged by the recent fire. 

Through the co-operation of the various sec- 
ond-hand automobile dealers of the city, the 
boys have been given a great variety of work. A 
large number of pupils are working afternoons 
in garages. 

The electrical department has done a large 
number of jobs for the other departments of the 
school. The printing has functioned as a man- 
ual training pre-vocational and _ continuation 
course. Many usable jobs of printing have been 
produced for the several school activities. Four 
thousand copies of the American’s Creed were 
printed for the elementary schools of the city. 

The superintendent, William D. Fuller, gives 
a most encouraging report of the general condi- 
tion of the schools of the city. The percentage 
of attendance is unusually high, being ninety per 
cent. for the prjmary, nine-two per cent, for the 
grammar schogls and ninety-five for the high 
schools, 
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MAINE’S TEACHERS’ PLATTSBURG 


BY W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


[In New York Evening Post] 


Maine is a leader in a highly significant move- 


ment to rebuild rural civilization through the 
better country schools. 
Probably the most interesting feature of 


Maine’s educational revival—for revival it is in 
the best sense—is the “Teachers’ Plattsburg,” or 
School for Helping Teachers, the third annual 
session of which has just convened at Castine, 
one of the most attractive spots on the Maine 
coast. The “Teachers’ Plattsburg” is the inven- 
tion of A. O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
schools of Maine, who was brought to this 
state from Nebraska in 1917, when Payson Smith 
went to Massachusetts. Two years ago, when 
the teacher crisis was at its height, Superinten- 
dent Thomas persuaded the Governor and 

Legislature of Maine to let "him select the best 
100 teachers in the state and send them, without 
expense to the teachers, to an intensive summer 
school of six weeks, after which they were to re- 
turn as helping teachers to the rural schools. 
Another 100 went last year, and a third group are 
busily engaged at Castine this summer preparing 
to be leaders in Maine’s_ reconstituted rural 
schools. 

This device strikes right at the heart of the 
rural school problem—the teacher. The pre- 
vailing habit is for the good teacher to leave the 
country school as soon as possible and go to the 
town. (Maine reverses the plan—she sends the 
good teacher from the town into the country and 
keeps her there, giving her special training for 
rural school work and paying her a bonus of 
twenty-five per cent. of her salary at the end of 
the year. The conditions are that the teacher 
who goes in for this special opportunity must be 
a graduate of a normal school, must have two 
years of teaching experience, must be recom- 
mended by her superintendent as of exceptional 
ability, must be gehuinely interested in country 
life, and must be willing to teach in a country 
school. What she actually does is to teach from 
Tuesday to Saturday, spending, Monday helping 
other teachers, and teaching Saturday so other 
teachers can see how she does it. 

There is every evidence that the thing is work- 
ing. The testimony is that these helping 
teachers are proving to be just so many energiz- 
Ing points for rural school development. They 
are putting a spirit into the rural school that 


means everything to the future of country life. 
They are converting the country to a belief in 
itself. 

Another item in the Maine program is “at 
least eighty per cent. of the pupils through the 
elementary schools, and at least sixty per cent. of 
the pupils through the high school.” This 
means testing the schools by their finished pro- 
duct. Maine ranked second in all the United 
States in 1918 in the percentage of pupils com- 
pleting the four-year high school course, accord- 
ing to the figures of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 

Here are a few more of the items in Maine’s 
educational program, phrased in the crisp sen- 
tences that. have become slogans throughout the 
state, in civic associations, in grange meetings, in 
the school improvement leagues, and wherever 
citizens meet to discuss education : 


“The country school must be made as good as 


. the city school,” 


“A well-prepared teacher for every school.” 

“A minimum salary of $1,200 for all prepared 
teachers.” 

“A diversified course of study, with proper 
equipment for all schools, with special appeal to 
as large a number of pupils as can be made.” 

“Thorough instruction in the essentials of an 
English education, including proper instruction 
in citizenship.” 

“A square deal for the teacher and a more 
sympathetic consideration for her welfare.” 

The first essential is to have a program. The 
next is to get action on it. The Maine program 
is going forward. The people of the state are 
behind it, and necessary funds are in sight. 

Maine knows where she is going educationally, 
and she is on her way. In many ways the Maine 
situation is unusual, and perhaps a few of the 
600,000 visitors from other states to Maine this 
summer will bring some of the spirit of what 
Maine is doing back wth them. Hitch New 
England character and substance to Western 
initiative; get co-operation between the schools 
and the community, and then “sell” education to 
the people of the State, as has been done in 
Maine, and you have a combination that will 
sooner or later transform the rural school in the 
United States from the national disgrace tho' 


now is into the glorious national institution that 
it ought to be. 


> 


Superintendents are as much rated and more berated than teachers. 


—Charles A. Wagner. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


One of the vitalizing movements in promoting 
better education is the organization of Progres- 
sive Education Association, headquarters 1719 
35th street, N. W. Washington, D. C., Stanwood 
Cobb, executive secretary. By combining with 
Harvard Graduate School, an important meeting 
was held at Harvard on July 27. 

The Association itself is highly progressive. 
It aims at nothing definite but at many good 
things indefinitely. Its official statement of its 
purpose is to act as an exchange bureau; to 
counsel and co-operate with parents in solving 
their educational problems; to encourage the 
training of teachers in the principles and methods 
of progressive education; to give field aid to 
those who are organizing or developing progres- 
sive schools; to influence public education to- 
ward progressivism by educating the public to 
demand it. 

The Progressive Education Association stands 
for the right of each individual to the highest 
physical, mental, spiritual and social development 
of which he is capable. Its advocates believe 
that every system of education, public or private, 
from kindergarten through college should care- 
fully measure its pupils along these four lines of 
development ; that the ability to apply knowledge, 
with intelligence and joy, to the problems of 
every day life should replace, to a great extent, 
expertness in passing examinations for book 
content alone; that education should use more 
and more laboratory methods which entail 
greater physical and mental freedom; that in 
training of teachers, the study of human nature 
and child re-action should have equal emphasis 
with methods of presenting facts. These ideals 
are not new in theory, but rare in application. 
To obtain them for all the children of all the 
people requires organization. 
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RETIREMENT OF J. P. McCASKEY 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
who retired from the editorship of The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, whose editor he had been 
since April 1866,—fifty-six years—was easily the 
dean of educational editors when he made up his 
last issue in June. Dr. McCaskey is also one of 
the great personalities in American education. 
He was a teacher in the Boys’ High School of 
Lancaster, for fifty years, and for forty of those 
years he was principal of the school, resigning in 
1906 to accept the mayoralty of the city, an of- 
fice which he held for five years. He has been a 
vital force in his city for nearly sixty years. He 
is ardently beloved by thousands of men who 
were his students and greatly admired by the 
citizens whom he has served in so many ways. 
His retirement comes about solely because the 
new State Association is to have its own State 
magazine. 

Never was there such an educational experi- 
ence as the retirement in one year of C. W. Bar- 
deen, S. Y. Gillan, and J. P. McCaskey. Three 
notable personalities. 


“op 


McVEY DECLINES 

Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, declines the presidency of the 
University of Missouri. Great as was the temp- 
tation he yielded to the claims of the University 
of Kentucky where his success has commanded 
national attention and high local appreciation. 

We have never known such a universal and in- 
tense protest as that which greeted Dr. McVey 
when he had under consideration the offer of the 
presidency of the University of Missouri. The 
United States Senators and Congressmen, May- 
ors of cities, Governor and Legislators, doctors, 
lawyers and clergymen, merchants and miners 
joined the faculty, alumni and student body 
pledging the state and everybody in it to get be- 
hind the university if President McVey would 
say, “No, I thank you,” to Missouri. 

He would have been less than human had he 
not yielded to the appeals that came by letters 
and telegrams, by individuals, in groups and in 
mass. 

It is refreshing to know of such a demonstra- 
tion in these restless times. 


THE WAY THINGS ARE DONE IN IDAHO 
Idaho is making great strides in education, es- 
pecially in rural and village schools. In 1913 
Paul, Idaho, had a one-room school with seven 
children. In 1916, there was a new school build- 
ing with two teachers and fifty children. 
Today there is a new building with twelve 


teachers and 300 children. Paul is a_ thriv- 


ing little village of eight-hundred  popula- 
tion. It is the irrigation district of Southern 
Idaho. Hugh Francisco has been in charge of 
the school since 1917, when there was one teacher 
besides himself, now he presides over a faculty 
of eleven, besides himself, and a school of three- 
hundred children. 
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RISLEY AT PUEBLO 

James H. Risley, superintendent of Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, goes to district number one, 
Pueblo, Colorado, at $6,000 salary. 

Mr. Risley has been superintendent of Owens- 
boro for ten years and has been a hundred per 
cent. efficient officially, civically and religiously. 
No other educator in Kentucky has made a 
greater impression upon the state than has he, 
and we have known no other man in Kentucky 
to have made as good a record out of the state 
as has he. 

He has been one of the keenly progressive 
city superintendents of the United States. He 
made Owensboro of national significance be- 
cause it has had the latest ideas in administra- 
tion, in equipment and in methods. 

As president of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation this year he not only had the biggest 
and best meeting ever known in the state, but 
one of the best in the United States. Mr. Ris- 
ley’s prominence in business, social and religious 


_ life in Owertsboro has made him a leader which 


the city can ill afford to lose. He will find an 
opportunity in Pueblo to magnify all his profes- 
sional and manly activities to the delight of 
Colorado. 


7 


PART-TIME SCHOOL IN IOWA 

The Part-Time School is justifying itself 
everywhere but Iowa has an especially good 
demonstration under the administration of W. H. 
Bender representing the National Vocational 
Board. 

The Part-Time School provides both for the 
advancement of the individual and for the inter- 
ests and safety of society. It demonstrates to 
the working minor and his family that the public 
school is interested in him after he leaves the 
classroom. 

The Part-Time School attracts public atten- 
tion by actually enlarging the field of profitable 
activity for young people who were side-tracked 
and who supposed they had closed the door of 
industrial or commercial advancement. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education is 
doing a service that is not otherwise attempted, 
and it is realizing its ideals as nearly as is any 
phase of public education. 


SENSIBLE ECONOMY. 


The Department of Labor is to save $50,000 
by using pencils without rubber tips which are 
not needed becatise everyone has a rubber 
eraser at hand. If the other departments and 
bureaus do the same there will be a saving of 
more than half a million dollars. What if real 
economy should strike Washington! — 


Where there is a salary schedule the teachers 
receive higher salary and their positions are more 
permanent according to statistics carefully col- 


lected by P. E. McClenahan, state superintendent 
of Iowa. 


127 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN CHICAGO 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will meet in Chi- 
cago, February 27, 28, March 1 and 2. The 
Congress Hotel will be headquarters for super- 
intendents, and it is planned to hold meetings of 
the association in the Congress Hotel, Amdi- 
torium Hotel, Stratford Hotel and the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

The Executive Committee decided on Chicago 
as against New Orleans because the Mardi Gras 
would take place at the regular time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, which 
would mean a postponement quite beyond the 
usual time of the convention. 

Rooms and reservations may be made through 
Martin Hogge, assistant superintendent, Chi- 
cago, who will be in charge of local hotel ac- 
commodations. 
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Only three states have adequate Teacher 
‘enure laws. 


A PROJECT CURRICULUM* 


The Project has had a brilliant career, so bril- 
liant that many have feared it was meteoric 
rather than stellar while others have feared 
that it was mere frost work on the window rather 
than real crystalization. 

The Project, in the very nature of the case, is 
susceptible of being made a toy to play with and 
often it has been so used. When pedagogists 
tried to dignify it there was often something 
stilted about it. 

Dr. Margaret E. Wells, of the Treriton, New 
Jersey, State Normal School, had a real vision of 
putting a Project Curriculum in action which 
would achieve more in the traditional school sub- 
jects than are achieved by regulation methods 
and devices. 

Dr. J. J. Savitz, president of the normal school 
at Trenton, was broad-minded and courageous 
enough to give her every needed opportunity 
and complete freedom to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of her scheme and the Lippincotts ‘have 
provided every needed facility of their great 
establishment for giving an effective message for 
her mission of progress. 

Miss Wells, as supervisor of the first three 
grades, made the school life of the children as 
natural as life out of school. In her remarkable 
book she has attained the highest reach of peda- 
gogical writing by avoiding saying, “This is the 
way to do because it is the way I do it.” Instead 
she makes the teacher think, “I can do some- 
thing as good as Miss Wells did it.” 

Dr. Wells’ book is a creator of initiative 
which is the great need of the day. The real 
genius of the author is in her invariable devotion 
to the attainment of the universally required re- 
sults of every curriculum. 


*“A Project Curriculum.” Dealing with the Project 
as a Means of Organizing the Curriculum of the le- 
mentary School. By Margaret Elizabeth Wells, Ph. D 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
trated. 338 pages. pany. Cloth. 
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EDUCATION AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 


Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, dean of education, 
University of Washington, is to have an educa- 
tion building costing about half a million dollars. 
It will be one of the best buildings devoted to 
education in the world. By waiting until now Dr. 
Bolton will have thé latest of everything. It 
will harmonize with the three great buildings al- 
ready there—Home Economics, Philosophy, and 
Commerce. It will complete one of the noblest 
university quadrangles in the country. President 
Henry Suzzallo has achieved great things in the 
material prosperity, student enrollment, and 
scholastic improvement. It is not at all sur- 
prising that no other university presidency has at- 
tracted him. 


INFLUENCE OF A STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 


Statistics carefully gathered by State Superin- 
tendent P. E. McClenahan of Iowa demonstrates 
the large influence of a state normal school or 
State Teachers’ College. 

His report is based on definite reports from 
the county superintendents and covered eighty 
per cent. of the rural schools of Iowa. 

The northeast part of the state, in which the 
State Teachers’ College is located, has as many 
teachers with state certificates in the country 
schools as any other two sections and almost as 
many as the three with the smallest amount. 

The teachers in the state with normal training 
are twice as many as those holding first grade 
county certificates. 

Few teachers in the state hold a Third Grade 
County Certificate and only two per cent. of the 
teachers Have a provisional certificate. 
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DR. BALLIET TO BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Thomas M. Balliet will lecture at Boston 
University in the year 1921-22. This means much 
for the University since Dr. Balliet, long dean of 
the Educational Department of New York Uni- 
versity, is one of the ablest educational lecturers 
in the country. 

In 1886, when we became editor of the 
Journal of Education, Dr. Balliet was superin- 
tendent at Reading, Pennsylvania. There we 
saw the first great demonstration of what was 
then modern education. An account of the 
work was our first “Looking About” and no 
other single article in the past thirty-five years 
has done so much for the Journal of Education, 
or its editor as did that one. The next year he 
became superintendent of Springfield and he was 
recognized as peerless in demonstrating high ef- 
ficiency in results thrqugh methods. He comes 
to Boston University after two years’ rest, after 
fifteen years as dean of education in New York 
University. It is a fine opportunity for him and 
a great acquisition to the University faculty. 
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APOLOGY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH 


An editor is responsible for what the readers 
think he says rather than for what he thinks he 
says. 

Two of the trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh think we reflected on the administration 
of the new Chancellor when we thought we ex- 
pressed regret that he was new in the chancel- 
lorship when certain policies were put in oper- 
ation. 

To see ourselves as others see us is always 
important and we genuinely regret that we laid 
the Journal of Education liable to an interpre- 
tation of criticising a person, for if there. is any 
one thing above all others that we have tried to 
avoid for years it is personalities. 

Evidently much was read into the article that 
was not there. Both of these trustees write ag 
though we were interested in anti-Bowman pro- 
paganda. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The University of Pittsburgh has a National 
reputation in the educational world for its De- 
partment of Education and its Welfare schemes, 
and of thig reputation educational people were 
justly proud. Rightly or wrongly the action of 
the Board of Trustees was interpreted as mini- 
mizing both phases of this work early in the 
present administration. It seems that a special 
adviser of the trustees, before the present Chan- 
cellor was selected, proposed the recent action 
which was delayed until a new administration, 

It also appears that the trustees did not intend 
this action as in any wise discounting their in- 
terest in the training of teachers or in service to 


_ children of the city and they are entitled to con- 


fidence in their good faith in these matters. 


a 


BE SYMPATHETIC 


Let the first week of the school year be rather 
free and easy. Make the children realize that 
their teacher is quite human. It is as disastrous 
for the work of the year to start off unsympathe- 
tically as for an ocean liner to bump into an ice- 
berg at full speed. 


a 


No salaries of the teachers in Seattle have 
been reduced and the salary of Superintendent 
Frank B. Cooper, who has been unanimously 
re-elected for three years, ‘was fixed at $10,000. 


Bible study has new emphasis in colleges and 
in public schools. Harvard University requires 
that all students majorifig in English or in Mod- 
ern Language must pass a general examination 
on King James’ version. 


Speech improvement is one of the new de- 
mands of education. 


Department of Superintendence, ie Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


EMANUEL STERNHEIM, Fellow Societe 
Internationale Philologie Science of Beaux 
Arts, has been one of the great attractions in 
summer schools this season, His has been a 
new voice and a good one. 


W. C. LAWSON, superintendent at Bryan, 
Texas, for several years, has gone to Roundup, 
Montana, as superintendent. Mr. Lawson has 
had unusual success in Texas and carries with 
him to Montana a fine spirit of progress and a 
record of high achievement in one of the best 
school systems of Texas. 

FRANK F. MURDOCK, who retires from 
the principalship of the North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, State Normal School, has been one of the 
really constructive and creative teacher training 
men of New England. He has always been a 
leader, never a follower. He was a _ brilliant 
student in the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, and because of his prominence as a teacher 
in that school is the only man who has ever been 
taken from a subordinate position in a Massa- 
.chusetts normal school to be the principal of 
another state normal school. 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER, _ superintendent, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), by the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, J. M. Gordon, president. Miss 
Alice Robertson, congresswoman, was _ similarly 
honored. These are the first honorary doctor- 
ates ever granted by this university and the fit- 
ness of both degrees makes the beginning highly 
creditable. 


ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School, is one of the men who is thinking in 
units which are large enough to see what should 
be as well as what has been. Few schoolmen 
have as clear a vision or as great skill :n pre- 
senting it. 

JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 
tendent of Alabama, is demonstrating skilful 
leadership. He is by far the most widely ex- 
perienced and most brilliant personality of any 
schoolman in the state. He has been state su- 
perintendent before, has been president of the 
State University, and has been. distinguished as 
Congressman-at-large from the state. He is 
still in the prime of life and is one of the notably 
Progressive state administrators of the country, 
as is evidenced by the great advance in Alabama 
since he took charge of affairs. 

C. E. RARICK, Hays, Kansas, State Normal 
School, has demonstrated rare ability in the pro- 
motion of better rural conditions. He has been 
eminently successful in achievement in Western 
Kansas, especially in the creation of copsolidated 
schools, In Rural Life Conferences in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Iowa, he has been highly 
popular and his contributions to the programs 
have been of large service. 


J. F, MESSENGER, dean of education, Uni 


state superin- 


versity of Idaho, Moscow, has struck a lively 
pace even for the Intermountain Region. He 
has discovered many high spots in rural schools, 
and is promoting many others. He means much 
to education, especially in Northern Idaho. 


J. H. ACKERMAN, president of the Oregon 
State Normal School, Monmouth, died suddenly 
on July 10. Dr. Ackerman has been one of the 
notable educational leaders of the state for 
thirty-two years. He went to. Oregon from 
school work in Wisconsin to become a principal 
in Portland. After four years he became as- 
sistant city superintendent, then for five years 
was superintendent of Multnomah county (Port- 
land). Then for twelve years was state super- 
intendent and for ten years has been president. of 
the State Normal School. Everywhere Dr. 
Ackerman has been highly constructive. He putt 
the affairs of the state office in order, and no one 
has done more for a normal school than- he did 
for Monmouth. No other man has had the same 
constructive relation to Portland, Multnomah 
county, the state department and to professional 
education in the state that Dr. Ackerman has had. 

ROBERT J. LEONARD, University of Cali- 
fornia, director of vocational education, is rend- 
ering the best service we know in the production 
of literature for part-time schools.- In the part- 
time education series five bulletins have already 
been issued. 

FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS, of Philadelphia, 
introduced into the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
what is known as the Finegan bill, carrying an 
appropriation of $30,000,000 and a multitude of 
educational reforms, a bill which passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously and the House by a vote of 199 
to 3. Mr. Edmonds.when we first Knew him was 
a teacher in the great high schoo] of Philadelphia 
and later was the commanding figure on the 
Board of Education of the city when it was 
achieving some of its early reforms. He is a 
lawyer in business but an educator always, 

JACQUES W. REDWAY, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
author, is one of the most scientific students of 
nature-in-thé-large and is certainly one of the 
most interesting writers on any phase of natural 
phenomena and his latest production, “Hand- 
book of Meteorology” is as fascinating as fiction. 
He gives scientific facts as literary fiction. The 
book is published by John Wiley Sons, New 
York. 

MABEL CARNEY, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, has no equal in equipment of 


information and skill for inspiration on _ rural 
school problems, 
W. CORSON RYAN, JR, editor Education 


Department of New York Evening Post, is also 
to be the head of the Department of Education, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. Mr, Ryan 
is an educator with an equipment of the most 
vital knowledge of progressive education ag 
well as of the traditional in education, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TAX QUESTION. 

Republican leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in conference on August 9 
with President Harding and Secretary Mellon, 
agreed upon reductions of approximately $600,- 
000,000 in taxes and $520,000,000 in government 
expenditures for the present fiscal year. The 
program includes the repeal of the excess pro- 
fits tax, retroactive to January 1; the repeal of 
half of the transportation tax, effective next 
January 1; the repeal of the higher income sur- 
taxes, retroactive to January 1; and the repeal of 
the so-called nuisance and clothing luxury taxes. 
As an offset to these cuts, it was agreed to in- 
crease the income tax on corporations by prob- 
ably two and one-half per cent.; and to reduce ¢ 
government expenditures from the previous esti- 
mate of $4,554,000,000 to $4,034,000,000. The 
automobile tax, the bank check tax, and the in- 
crease Of the first class postal rate to three cents 
were abandoned. 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


The State Department received on August 9 
a formal notification from the Japanese govern- 
ment that it “was happy to accept” the sugges- 
tion that the international conference on the 
limitation of armaments and on Far Eastern af- 
fairs assemble in Washington on November 11. 
The other Powers  invited—Great Britain, 


' France, Italy and China—had previously signi- 


fied their acceptance, so that it is certain that 
Armistice Day will be notable this year for this 
significant and probably important assembly in 
the interest of world peace. The number of 
participating delegates from each country will 
probably -be limited to five or six; as it is felt 
that the presence of too many representatives 
would hamper effective discussion and action. It 
is not expected that any detailed proposals of 
program will be made in anticipation of the as- 
sembling of the conference. 
THE ALLIED SUPREME COUNCIL AT PARIS. 


The Allied Supreme Council opened its ses- 
sions at Paris on August 8. The first business 
which it took up was the Silesian question, upon 
which the French, British and Italian representa- 
tives presented their views. This meeting of 
the Council is recognized as of momentous, not 
to say critical, importance, for some of the best 
informed observers of European affairs do not 
hesitate to predict a divergence between the 
French and British policies which may prove 
sharp enough to end the Anglo-French entente. 
Such a result would be little short of a calamity 
to the world’s peace,—immensely encouraging 
to the Germans, who would expect to profit by 
any rift in the relations of the Allies, especially 
on an issue of such vital consequence. 

THE VETERAN’S BUREAU ESTABLISHED. 


The consolidation of the governmental 
agencies dealing with former service men into a 
Veterans’ Bureau has at last become an estab- 


lished fact through the action of the House of 
Representatives on August 2, in adopting the 
conference report on the Sweet bill by a vote of 
264 to 4. The bill passed the House originally 
by a unanimous vote, and the Senate without a 
roll call; and only certain minor differences 
which had to be ironed out kept it from being 
enacted last May. The bill revises the war risk 
insurance regulations, increases the compensa- 
tion of many of the disabled veterans, makes bet- 
ter provisions for hospitalization, provides 
regional offices and sub offices in different parts 
of the country to decide claims, and eliminates 
red tape and the overlapping and _ conflict of 
authority. 


WHAT THE STATES HAVE DONE FOR THE 


VETERANS. 


A nation-wide survey of the bonus _ situation, 
made by the Bank of America, shows that State 
legislation converting more than $375,000,000 to 
the aid of world-war veterans has been passed or 
is waiting popular referendum. Veterans in 
fourteen States are already receiving or have re- 
ceived cash bonuses; and in eight States legisla-° 
tion providing cash bonuses is now pending. 
North Dakota has the honor of having been the 
first State to pay a cash bonus. Practical ,aid, in 
addition to cash, is given in some States. In 
fifteen States, this takes the form of vocational 
training; in four, aid is given in buying homes; 
in nine western States assistance is given in set- 
thing on farms; in nine States, veterans are ex- 
empted from taxation; and in sixteen States, 
they are given civil service preference. Only 
three States,——Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia 
—have failed to pass legislation authorizing aid 
ot some kind to veterans. 

THE KU KLUX KLAN. 

The national head of the Ku Klux Klan, who 
bears the impressive title of Supreme Wizard, 
has published a long and detailed statement, in 
which he charges that the recent accounts ‘of out- 
rages by the Klan in Texas and elsewhere are 
nothing more than a concerted move on the part 
of enemies of the Klan to prejudice the public in 
regard to its work. He alleges that the Klan is 
law-abiding and prompted by the highest ideals, 
and quotes declarations to that effect from its 
constitution. But these statements are difficult 
to reconcile with the circumstantial accounts of 
Ku Klux whippings and tar and feathering of un- 
popular citizens at Dallas, Waco, Lufkin, Hous- 
ton, Glidden, Beaumont, Teneha, Timpson and 
other Texas towns and cities, and the Ku Klux 
parades and distribution of Ku Klux circulars at 
Crockett, Beaumont and other places. 

THE “SUICIDE WAVE.” 

No reader of the daily newspapers can have 
failed to be impressed with the number of sui 
cides which figure in the despatches; yet few 
people can have expected such an appalling total 
as has been reported in the statistics of the 
Save-a-Life League. These show that there 
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were not less than 6,509 suicides in the United 
States in the first six months of the current year, 
of whom 4,527 were males and 1,982 females. 
This is considerably more than twice the total 
for the corresponding period of 1920, when the 
record was 2.771,—1,810 males and 961 females. 
The average age of the male suicide was forty- 
three years; and the unsettled economic condi- 
tions, loss of employment and business failures 
were the main causes. The most pitiful fact, as 
the League states, is that, while 225 children of 
ihe average age of fifteen and sixteen years took 
their lives in the first half of 1920, the total for 
the corresponding period this year rose to 507. 
A CURIOUS CASE. 
Governor Small of Illinois, who was indicted 
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July 20. on charges of defrauding the State of 
some $2,000,000 while State Treasurer, through 
alleged failure to turn over to the State the 
proper interest on State funds, refused for three 
weeks to consent to the serving of warrants by 
the sheriff, on a modernized version of the old 
principle that “the king can do no wrong,”’—his 
claim being that, as Governor of the State, he 
could not be subject to arrest. The sheriff, 
however, kept upon his trail, though he treated 
him with courtesy; and on August 9, he submit- 
ted to arrest, though protesting his innocence, 
and was taken from the executive mansion to the 
court house, where he was put under $50,000 
bonds. This is probably the first attempt in 
modern times to enforce the ancient principle. 
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“EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE PAGEANT. 


BY JOHN F. THOMASON 
Winthrop College 


In no period of history has there been a keener realiza- 
tion of the value of clearly defined aims of instruction 
than at present. Hence, the efforts of educators to re- 
state these aims in an adapted and easily understood 
form. These objects control both student and teacher 
and very largely determine the attitude of those chief 
factors in the learning process. 

The recent concentrated efforts at Winthrop College to 
produce in pageant- “The Making of South Carolina” 
naturally causes an inquiry as to the educational values 
of such a gigantic undertaking, other than the apparent 
gains of increased patriotism as popularly conceived. 

In addition to the very proper functioning of a state 
institution in an office of affording an intelligent under- 
standing and basis for emotions of pride, reverence and 
devotion to state, the important modifications in the par- 
ticipants and in the institution itself are inescapable. 

We are accustomed to viewing education as an agency 
working in and modifying both society and the individual, 
and so efficient has it proved to be that too great emphasis 
on the one hand or the other will immediately call forth 
demands for either greater attention to the ideals of 
social service or for less restraint upon the individual. 
It is on these points that the eternal clamor for changes 
in education arises. 2 

At present, there is nothing more vital to our State’s 
welfare and of more fundamental importance to its fu- 
ture progress than the fomation and crystalization of 
social concepts which enable an understanding and appre- 
ciation of achievements which are ‘the proper functions of 
state and which can be had only through organized effort. 

Therefore, if education should aim at social intelligence, 
social disposition, social efficiency, and social habit, the in- 
structional values accrueing to the individual participants 
in the pageant become of far more significance than 
would appear at first glance. 

The dramatization of the history of the State while 
impressive and influential to speetators, in a more real 
sense caused the participants to feel that their state’s his- 
tory is a living story, and greatly increased their under- 
Standing of their human and physical environment so as 
to give them the intellectual background and imagination 
required to properly interpret their social and political 
life. 

Equally as vital as the increased intelligence is the fact 
that these individuals in the future will be more socially 


disposed by reason of having become more sensitized to 
the life and people of the state. 

Nor will anyone scarcely question that in the future as 
a direct result of participation in this pageant these hun- 
dreds of individuals will possess a more telling efficiency, 
since the capacity to bring intelligence and disposition into 
vital social action has been thus demonstrated and felt, 
So we may feel assured that useful social habit formation 
resulting in fixity of character has taken place, and that 
the capacity to co-operate has been developed to a marked 
degree through the control which each was called upon 
to exercise in order to secure such a great and generally 
accredited success. 

We may very properly view The Making of South 
Carolina in pageant as being a gigantic institutional pro- 
ject which became in a modified sense a project for each 
of the fourteen hundred participants. The educational 
gains resulting to all concerned are rich and amply justify 
the efforts put forth to secure its complete and successful 
fruition. It is doubtful if any institution in the country 
has ever undertaken so stupendous a task with an equally 
happy and successful outcome. 


SCHOOL BETTERMENT IN SEATTLE. 


The campaign for school betterment in Seattle had its 
inception in the program of professional service adopted 
by the Seattle school teachers in the spring of 1919. 

At that time the vigorous demand for more salary by 
all instructors in the system was met by an equally insis- 
tent demand on the part of the public for evidence of an 
increased desire for greater efficiency in the school corps. 

In response to this urge, the Seattle High School teach- 
ers framed a platform of professional service which was 
signed by every instructor in the High School corps and, 
some months later, by most of the Grade School group. 

This platform with the slogan, “Greater Schools for 
Greater Seattle,” established three planks :— 

1. Increased co-operation within the corps with the 
common objective of greater efficiency. 

2. Increased co-operation with the community for the 
purpose of co-ordinating all! local 
within and without the school. 

3. Increased co-operation with the nation in develop- 
ing an American citizenry worthy the greatest of demo- 
cracies. 

During the summer vacation following this action, a 
group of Grade and High School teachers took a course 
in school administration with a view to organizing their 
efficiency campaign for the next year. 
new contacts with the 


educational forces 


They also sought 
community and worked to 
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strengthen old ones. Fourteen teachers from the two 
groups entered the Chamber of Commerce and were as- 
signed to the Civic Bureau with which body they began 
the work of interesting the business men in the problems 
of the schools. 

Last September in furtherance of the third plank of 
their platform, teachers and pupils alike throughout the 
schools of the system, made a careful study of the term 
“citizenship,” preparing definitions individual and com- 
posite. 

Continuing their drive for publicity, the joint profes- 
sional service committees of the Grade and High teachers 
later sought new co-operation with the churches by in- 
viting them to assist in a Sunday night service in behalf 
of the schools. A standardized program was put througa 
eighty-four churches on the same evening, with the min- 
ister of each congregation, some citizen laymen, and a 
teacher constituting the speakers. 

Heartily co-operating in all this work were the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Seattle Times. The demand for a continuance of the pub- 
licity work in a more intensive form, led Colonel C. B. 
Blethen, editor and publisher of the Seattle Times, to 
establish in March a new department of education in that 
paper. Since that time, the joint work of the community 
and teachers has gone on with increased vigor. The 
director of the Department of Education, in addition to 
directing the work of the department, has acted as secre- 
tary of the Educational Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, thus furnishing a connecting link between 
business, school and general public. 

Under the auspices of the Educational Committee a 
“Know Our Schools Club” was formed, composed of busi- 
ness and professional men who undertook to visit the 
schools and report back their findings to the Educational 
Committee with a view to formulating a citizens’ program 
of suggestions for the assistance of the administration 
and Board of Education. 

About one hundred and twenty-five men have been en- 
gaged in this work and the reports made by them will 
constitute the basis of the summer’s work of the Educa- 
tional Committee. 3 

These men working with the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and other organizations assisted in securing a 
favorable vote on the increased school tax levy of six and 
one-half mills and have pledged themselves to continue 
their active interest in the schools next year. 

It is the hope of all those interested in the schools that 
with the co-operation of the newspaper department and 
these various community organizations, Seattle may soon 


have a more united and intelligent school public than ever 


before. 
— 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
August 2, 1921. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I. have had a most interesting 
reading of Mr. Donovan’s new book on School Archi- 
tecture. It easily stands first among all American books 
dealing with this subject. 

The authoritative position the author and his collabora- 


tors hold in the educational world, the comprehensiveness * 


of the information presented by the book, the number 
and the completeness of the illustrations, the admirable 
notations accompanying the detail drawings, and the ex- 
‘cellent general index which makes the great wealth of 
data in the book so usable to anyone who is in search of 
information on a particular subject connected with school 
building, combine to make this book of unquestioned 
value to the large body of people engaged in carrying on 
or improving the schools or school buildings of our day. 

It would need many pages to do School Architecture 
justice. In the book itself the list of its contents alone 
covers a page and a half. Its first chapter deals with 
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sites and grounds, followed by another chapter on their 
planning and development, then comes chapters on the or- 
ganization of elementary, intermediate and junior high 
schools by E. Morris Cox, and a chapter on the senior 
high school by Clarence D. Kingsley. 

Mr. J. C. Wright has an interesting chapter on the 
building and equipment of vocational schools and the 
administrative department is treated by W. F. Ewing of 
Pasadena. 

Many of the chapters on the divisions of the school 
building, such as the class rooms, the school library, the 
assembly hall, the corridors, stairways and entrances are 
written by Mr. Donovan and these chapters and others 
on the commercial department, the department for home 
economics and the cafeteria are profusely illustrated by 
scale plans and photographs which show different ar- 
rangements of equipment. 

Walter A. Tenney, who has contributed a very valuable 
chapter on the department for industrial arts, not only 
gives the customary figured plans and illustrations but 
describes the equipment needed and gives data on its use. 
He gives reasons for his opinion on the various machines, 
on the floor space required for each machine and the 
horse power required to run. it. 

Information of this kind is very difficult to secure, and 
it must be obtained if a schoolhouse planned by the edu- 
cator and architect is to prove successful. 

What is here said about Mr. Tenney’s chapter could 
be repeated about almost every chapter in the book, as 
Mr, Donovan has intended that his work should give the 
educator accurate, detailed information on the planning of 
some of the most efficient school buildings in the country. 

He gives one hundred and thirty-three pages of plans 
and photographs, showing noteworthy school buildings of 
the country which have been built during the past ten 
years. 

Not since the admirable work of Dr. Dresslar has any 
schoolhouse book been published showing so clearly the 
advance in school architecture made by the architects of 
the country who are engaged in school planning. 

No book published can be called infallible and there 
are a few things in School Architecture that will un- 
doubtedly be questioned. 

The chapter on Heating and Ventilating, for instance, 
shows no understanding of open air rooms nor any ap- 
preciation of their uses and advantages, but not many 
chapters fail to present their subjects clearly and with- 
out prejudice. ' 

Mr. Donovan’s book has unquestioned value for any 
person who is liable to be connected with the planning 
or erection of a school building. 

School Architecture is not only a textbook, it is a book 
of absorbing interest to the seeker for better things for 
children during their days of school life. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Frank Irving Cooper. 


THINK OF HIM. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he ran for 
the legislature in Illinois and was defeated. He next en- 
tered business, failed and was seventeen years paying his 
debts. 

He was engaged to a beautiful young woman—she died. 

Entering politics again, he ran for Congress and was 
again defeated. 

He then tried to get an appointment in the United 
States Land Office but failed. 

He became candidate for the United States Senate but 
was badly beaten. 

He ran for Vice-President and was once more de- 
feated. You know the rest. 

When you think of your hard luck, think of Lincoln. 

—Junior Republic. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HISTORY OF EUROPE IN OUR OWN TIMES, 
THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURIES: THE OPENING OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AND THE WORLD WAR. By James 
Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

The combination of Robinson and Beard is as significant 
as soy beans in a hill of corn. It would not be easy to 
find another combination that would produce as virile an 
account of what has happened in Europe in Our Own 
Times. 

The publishers have done their part equally well in the 
matter of maps, charts, typographical arrangement and 
illustrations. The final one hundred pages, devoted to the 
Origin, Conduct and Closing of the World War with the 
after-war happenings are of especial interest and of gen- 
uine scholastic value. It is an account of cause and effec 
such as probably could only be written by such men as 
James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard, historical 
textbook makers without rivals. The facts are carefully 
winnowed, the phrasing is captivating, the spirit refresh- 
ing, the vision wonderful. No student can study the book 
without having a view of world movements that will 
make for personal ability and statesman-like nobility. 
THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. Complete edi- 
tion: three volumes in one. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 274 pp. 

The name of Charles Eliot Norton, scholar, critic, 
lover of literature and of art, will always be associated 
with those of his good friends Longfellow and Lowell as 
members of the little group of Harvard professors of a 
past academic generation who did so much for Harvard 
scholarship and for American culture. His prose trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia of Dante, like his trans- 
lation of the “New Life” has long been recognized as the 
best available prose translation. Previously published in 
three volumes, the publishers have acceded to the request 
of the National Dante Committee and in honor of the 
Dante Sexcentenary, which occurs this year, have brought 
out this beautiful new edition, in which the “Inferno,” 
“Purgatorio,” and “Paradiso” are all included in one 
volume. Besides the text of the poem, the book contains 
interesting introductory material, Norton’s excellent notes, 
and an index. The printing is excellent, large and clear 
type being used throughout, and the paper and binding are 
also of high quality, as is usual in a Riverside Press publi- 
cation. A book so attractive both in dress and in content 
can not fail to win the approval not only of lovers of 
Dante but also of all lovers of good books. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. BOOK 
I. By Walter W. Hart, A..B. New York. Boston. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 

The Junior High School must ultimately have its entire 
series of textbooks for its need is entirely different from 
that of the elementary school or the Senior High School. 

As Professor Hart well says: “The Junior High 
School must be as practical as the multiplication table. It 
must make sure that all the essentials that have been 
Studied in the first six grades are clearly in mind before 
advanced work can be considered.” 

He has therefore provided for the best of review work. 
He enriches every subject by the introduction of every 
Possible temptation to individuality in thinking on the 
Part of the students. One of his pet phrases is “ration- 
alizing mathematics” which he does with rare skill. 

Another distinct feature of his work for the Junior 


High School is its flexibility by which he means adapt- 
ability to individuality and to conditions. 


A SPANISH READER. By H. C. L. Balshaw. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. 180 pp. 
This is a collection of 125 short, interesting selections in 

Spanish—descriptive, anecdotic, narrative, poetic, his- 

torical, and humorous. Some are original with the editor, 

some renderings of old stories, some extracts from well- 
known Spanish writers, but without exception they are in 
correct Spanish, illustrating definite grammatical princi- 
ples, and tend to build up the vocabulary as well as the 
grammatical knowledge of the student. They should be 
particularly valuable for sight reading. The editor has 
provided footnotes and a Spanish-English vocabulary. 
The volume is attractively printed. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. Intermediate Series. By 
Rose M. O'Toole. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 194 pp. 

Everybody realizes the need of Americanization of 
the right sort, and Americanization implies the under- 
standing of the American language. Everybody, more- 
over, is willing to help in bringing about proper Ameri- 
canization of our unabsorbed new population. But not 
everybody is as competent as Miss O'Toole to devise the 
materials by which the work is to be done. Her “Practi- 
cal Lessons in English” series comprises three 
books and a teacher’s manual, of which the first book 
was published last summer, and the second has just ap- 
peared. The lessons are of a type suited to the needs of 
adult foreigners and deal with subjects of immediate in- 
terest to working people: moving from one place to an- 
other, renting a flat, buying furniture, buying at the 
store, correct weight, money orders, the savings bank, 
paying the rent, holidays, pure food laws, accidents, the 
school, the public library, the police, the health depart- 
ment, insurance, telegrams, etc. At the same time actual 
use of English is taught, and troublesome points such as 
the use of go, went; was, were; this, that, those; has, 
have, are cleared up. Information with regard to nat- 
uralization, opportunities for recreation and education, 
and the principles of healthful living—all these are by- 
products of the book. Each lesson is followed by exer- 
cises, and lists of useful expressions are given in au ap- 
pendix. The book is illustrated with scenes from every- 
day life. 

PAGES FRANCAISES. By Georges Clemenceau. 
Authorized editor. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Régis Michaud, professor of the French Language 
and Literature in the University of California. 
Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. 251 pp. 

Clemenceau, “The Tiger,” like others of the Allied 
leaders in the war, is temporarily in obscurity, but that 
upstanding, fighting Frenchman can never permanently be 
obscured. American students of French will be glad of 
the opportunity to read Professor Michaud’s carefully 
chosen selections from his works. The extracts deal with 
such varied subjects as Liberty and Tolerance, In the 
Mountains, Paris in Summer, Edmond de Goncourt and 
the French Language, The Vendée and the Vendéens, A 
Modern Young Woman, Patriotism, Verdun, and In 
Memoriam. Art, literature, philosophy, sociology, 
politics, travel and description—all are represented in the 
book, and Clemenceau writes well on all of them. Pro- 
fessor Michaud has provided a suggestive bibliography 
and an interesting introduction on Clemenceau and his 
works, as well as helpful explanatory notes. The book is 
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suitable for use in second and third’ year high school 
classes and the end of the first year in college classes. 
Because of its timeliness, not to speak of its inherent in- 
terest and worth, the volume should receive a hearty wel- 
come from American teachers of French. 


MAKING A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. By Myron 
W. Richardson. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany. 

The World Book Company is playing in great luck in 
securing authors of real merit for its School Efficiency 
Monographs. 

The latest in this series “Making a High School Pro- 
gram” by the headmaster of the Girls’ High School of 
Boston, uses as a background for illustrative purposes the 
author’s school in Boston. It includes facsimiles of 
forms used by the author and the completed program of 
his, school. 

Mr. Richardson vitalizes his subject by giving heed to 
this feature, and it is of service to any one making a pro- 
gram for a new school or a recasting of an old program. 
THE RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Edited by William Lyon Phelps. New York, Chicago, 

Boston: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

Professor Phelps of Yale is editing “The Rivals” so 
as to make it living literature. This is characteristic of 
all the books in “Living Literature Series” which Richard 
Burton is having edited under his skillful guidance. 
HISTORY AS A SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. By 

Helen M. Madeley, sometime Organizing History Mis- 

tress, Leeds Girls’ High School. With a foreword by 

the Master of Balliol New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch. Cloth. Illustrated. 106 pp. 

This is a thoroughly practical handbook of methods for 
applying the teachings of history to the inculcation of 
proper principles of citizenship. All sorts of devices are 
described, even the dramatization of historical events. 
Illustrations of actual work by pupils are given. Al- 
though written primarily for British schools, the book has 
a value for American teachers of history as well. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS OF DANTE. By F. 
J. Snell, M. A. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 378 pp. 

Professor Snell is well known as the author of authori- 
tative works on “The Fourteenth Century” (Scribner:). 
“The Age of Chaucer,” and “The Age of Transition,” and 
of the Oxford “Primer of Italian Literature,” (Oxford 
University Press). This useful volume is of special in- 
terest in view of the commemoration this year of the sixth 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Dante Alighieri, 
“the central man of all the world.” Mr. Snell provides in 
convenient form, and with bibliographical helps for fur- 
ther reading or investigation, a summary of Darte. and 
his significance in which interest and informativeness 
blend in a harmonious, scholarly whole. The life of 
Dante, his place in literature, and his works—epistles and 
eclogues, De Vulgari Eloquentia, De Monarchia, Vita 
Nuova, Canzoniere, Convivio, and Divina Commedia--are 
interpreted for the beginner in Dante studies in a way that 
can not fail to stir his interest and inspire him to more 
extended investigation. An index is provided. The 
“general reader” will find this book a worthwhile intro- 
duction to a worthwhile subject. 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, SUPPLEMENT 
TO NEW GEOGRAPHY. BOOK II OF THE 
FRYE-ATWOOD GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. By 
Nellie B. Allen. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Nellie B. Allen once more demonstrates her real skill 
in putting in condensed form essentials for regional 
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geography. We are quite sure that in no other way car 
children in school and older people in the homes get as. 
much information that is worth while in a form that will 
make the information abiding as in her atlas with its ac- 
companying facts and figures. It is the first textbook 
that we have known that uses the 1920 census. 


DANTE: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Alfred M. 
Brooks, professor of Fine Arts, Indiana University. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. 387 pp. 

The “How to Know Him” Series now includes inter- 
esting introductions, in which the natures of biography, 
commentary, and anthology are combined, to such great 
literary figures as Browning, Carlyle, Emerson, Poe, and 
Dante, by such scholars and essayists as Bliss Perry, Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, Samuel McChord Crothers, William 
Lyon Phelps, and others. In this volume, which has a 
particular interest this year because it marks the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Dante, Professor 
Brooks gives us in broad, sweeping strokes a preliminary 
survey of Dante and his works, attempting to make acces- 
sible to new readers the beauty, the profundity, and the 
philosophy of an author who ranks with the really great 
human intellects of all time. Following the system of the 
other works of the series, much of the interpretation is 
done by illustrations from the author himself. In succes- 
sive chapters Professor. Brooks discusses the social, artis- 
tic, and political conditions of Dante’s time, the poet him- 
self, the “Vita Nuova,” the Divine Comedy and its style, 
the story, the setting, the actors, time in the Divina Com- 
media, ‘Dante’s belief in Freedom of the Will, and the 
ways of reading the Divine Comedy. Then he gives a de- 
tailed summary and analysis of each of the three parts of 
the masterpiece, with copious quotations. Rather fulf 
notes and an index add to the value of the book. 


TED AND SOME OTHER STORIES. By Louise 
Dunham Goldsberry. Boston: The Gorham Press. 
Mrs. Goldsberry has gotten into one volume eighteen 

of her catchy little stories which have appeared from time 

to time in “The Independent.” 

As Richard Roger Burlingame has said: “There is a re- 
markable quality in her words which is quite unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen. They seem to have that inherent 
value which the people who are advocating futurism in 
literature have been trying to get, with marked unsuccess.” 


AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS. Edited by Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Professor Herbert E. Bol- 
ton, accompanied ‘by Teacher’s Manual. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY ATLAS. Edited by Samuel 
Bannister Harding, with a Teacher’s Manual. 


ANCIENT HISTORY ATLAS. Edited by James 
Henry Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr. with a 
Teacher’s Manual. 

Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company have demonstrated 
great wisdom in developing various series of historical? 
maps, atlases and wall maps and charts. Among the men 
of especial importance in their service are Dr. James H. 
Breasted of University of Chicago; Dr. Samuel B. Hard- 
ing, Indiana University, and Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard University, William Morris Davis of Harvard, 
Jacques W. Redway, and Herbert E. Bolton. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SINGING. By W. J. Hender- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

No work by W. J. Henderson needs endorsement by any 
one in educational service. Suffice it to say that his latest 
book gives as the title signifies, the early history of sing- 
ing and it is certainly a work of art. 
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POEMS OF THE ENGLISH RACE. Selected and 
Edited by Raymond Macdonald Alden. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 

This is one of the best anthologies available, the only 
one we think that clearly illustrates the progressive de- 
velopment of the English-speaking people. It is planned 
to demonstrate the modifications of the ideals of the lead- 
ers in various periods. 

There are two main divisions, into narrative poems and 
lyric and reflective poems, printed chronologically in the 
order of the dates of their original appearance. Descrip- 
tions, associations, and explanations of the poems are 
printed with such arrangement and in such type that the 
fullest benefit can be derived from these helps without 
detracting from the pleasure of the continuity in reading 
one poem after another.when so desired. 


‘WITHAM’S STANDARD GEOGRAPHY TESTS. By 
E. C. Witham, superintendent schools, Southington. 
Conn. Cambridge, Mass.: J. L. Hammett Company. 
Superintendent E. C. Witham, Southington, Conn., has 

evolved an unusual series of Standard Geography Tests. 

He already has available diagnostic tests on the world, 

‘United States, South America, Europe, Asia, North 

America and Commercial Geography. 

The publishers have issued the scoring cards in sets 
easily utilized and relatively inexpensive. 

‘COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
Charles A. Wagner, Superintendent, Chester, Pa. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. 

Mr. Wagner, superintendent of Chester, Pennsylvania, 
‘is eminently skilful in directing the complex machinery 
of a city school system, equally helpful in sympathetic 
_attitude toward teachers, and wise in modernizing the 
working of a school system. He has now demonstrated 
-ability to put his ideas in usable form in type. 
DEMOCRACY AND OTHER POEMS, AND THE 

SEA SERPENT. A Comic Opera in Three Acts. 

By William Mill Butler. Boston: Richard G. Badger 

Cloth. 330 pp. 

Mr. Butler is the author of a stirring “lyric” which has 
been set to music by twelve leading composers, and for 
which a prize contest open to composers of the whole 
world is now being conducted, closing July 4, 1921, the 
“prize being $1,000. This poem, “Democracy,” introduces 
a collection of verses grave and gay, written in many 
meters, and a three-act comic opera, “The Sea Serpent.” 
Mr. Butler has produced many very poetic lines, and a 
number of poems with deep pathos behind them (as 
“Ragsy”) or shot through with a sly humor, as “Sunday 
Musings,” which we quote :— 

I love to hear the church-bells ring; 

I love to hear the choir sing; 

I love to hear the preacher pray, 

“Forgive our sins, O Lord, thi$ day”; 

I love to see the people kneel, 

And oh, so meek and humble feel, 

Then turn and see the ladies stare 

At what those horrid Joneses wear. 

-GERMAN COMPOSITION. With notes and vocabu- 
lafies. By Herbert D. Carrington, Ph. D., Instructor 
in German, University of Maine, and Charles Holz- 
warth, Ph. D., director of Modern Languages in the 
High Schools, Rochester, New York. New York: D. 
C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 138 pp. 
It takes courage to publish a German textbook in these 

parlous times for German—two kinds of courage, moral 

-and financial, and the firm of Heath has them both. It is 


a justified courage, however, for German is bound to gain 
as a scholastic subject, though of course it will never 
again be the first foreign language in American schools 
and colleges. There willsoon be a promising field for ap- 
propriate German textbooks, however, and that is exactly 
the kind of book that Messrs. Carrington and Holzwarth 
have produced. It contains none of the Teutonic bom- 
bast that made pre-war German books unpopular, but is 
simply a dignified composition book, with short, interest- 
ing extracts in German which serve as models for gram- 
matical and syntactical exercises, oral and written, of 
the best modern—and that means varied—type. Gram- 
mar review, verb-drill, and word-study are outstanding 
features. The book is faultlessly printed. It provides a 
fairly complete systematic review of German grammar in 
an attractive dress, and will be much in demand in sec- 
ond-year classes in the language. 


WATER COLORS. South of France, 1918-1919. By 
Susan Farley Nichols. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 184 pp. 

Miss Nichols is a graduate of Bryn Mawr, 1915. After 

a short period as instructor in English at the college, she 

went abroad for the “South of France Relief Associa- 

tion,” working at Cannes, France, as nurse in a hospital 
of the “Association des Dames Francaises,” and later in 

a French Military Hospital. The sketches in this vol- 

ume deal with the characters that came to her attention 

during this period, both French “poilus” and Colonials, 

particularly Tahitians, whom she describes with a 

peculiarly sympathetic pen. The book is illustrated from 

photographs. It is not a typical “war-book,” nor is it a 

record of the talented authoress’s own experiences, but 

rather a clever effort to interpret appealing, vivid people 
in all their life, colorfulness, and naturalness. 


NEGOCIOS CON LA AMERICA ESPANOLA. By 
Earl S. Harrison, head of the Spanish Department, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Cloth. 108 pp. 

The Gregg Modern Language Series is growing rapidly 
in size and in prestige. It now includes Mercado’s “Man- 
ual de Correspondencia Commercial” Mapes and Velasco's 
“Cuba y los Cubanos,” Galeno’s “Natural Method in 
Spanish,” and the present book, besides a French corre- 
spondence manual and other texts to be announced. Mr. 
Harrison, the author of “Negocios con la América 
Espafiola” is already favorably known as the producer of 
a number of excellent Spanish readers, including the 
Harrison “Commercial Spanish Reader” (Ginn). This 
book is modest but useful, containing sixteen lessons on 
commercial subjects, such as shipment of merchandise, 
packing, bills of lading, quotations, customs, insurance, 
letters of exchange, billing, commercial documents, etc., 
each lesson being composed of a model passage and oral 
and written exercises based thereon. A number of fac- 
similes of commercial documents are given in the text. 


" The volume contains a vocabulary. It should fill a 


definite need in commercial high schools, business schools, 
private classes, and for the self-taught, being accurate, 
practical, and up-to-date. 


— 
ron Oculists and Physi 
Healthy, St g, used Murine Eye pee 
Beautiful Eyes many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
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that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Babr’e 
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This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
° of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
f schoo] work or school adminis- 
ration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 


fmsertion. 
Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 
12-14: 


Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Southern. Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. Smith, 


532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


$1: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 
DECEMBER. 


28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


> 


ALABAMA. 


The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs give fifty college scholarships 
to Alabama students this year. 

BIRMINGHAM. Howard College 
Summer School closed its sixth an- 
nual session with a total enrollment 
of 315 students. This exceeds the 
best previous year by fully sixty 
per cent. At the close of the ses- 
sion Dr. W. E. Bohannon, director 
of the school, announced that plans 
had been made for the Department 
ot Education to continue another 
five weeks, giving courses for ex- 
tension and pre-normal certificates 
and college credit. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. More than 500 
were in attendance upon the sum- 
met session of the State Teachers’ 
College, which is by far its largest 
enrollment. President Edward L. 
Hardy of the Teachers’ College has 
been principal of the State Normal 
School for ten years and has the 
loyal support of the school people 
and the public. 


GEORGIA. 


The trustees of the rural schools 
-of Richmond county in conference at 
the office of the board of education 
definitely decided, in future, to em- 
ploy among their teaching forces none 
who are not high school graduates. 
Applicants will be required to have 
either a diploma of graduation, or 
evidence of equivalent scholarship, in 
addition to a certificate of examina- 
tion from the secretary of the board. 

With no teachers in the rural 
schools who are not at least high 
school graduates, it is. expected that 
standards of education in the country 
be greatly improved. 
There are about fifty white teachers 
and twenty-five colored teachers in 
the rural schools. The requirement as 
to high school education, however, 
applies only to the white teachers, as 
does the increased scale of compensa- 
tion that goes with it. 


Under the new system, principals of 
two three-room consolidated 
schools will be paid $100 a ~onth and 
assistants $80. Teachers of one-room 
schools will receive $90 per month. 
This is for full nine months’ term. 

The agitation for the abolition of 
the twelve agricultural schools has 
developed the fact that they al- 
ready occupy a_ strong position 
with the people and are growing in 
strength and usefulness all the 
time. In spite of the fact that 
their appropriation has never been 
increased since they were estab- 
lished, which was in 1906, they have 
relieved the State College of Agri- 
culture, while furnishing it with 
well prepared students. 


IDAHO. 


MOSCOW. In the place of T. B. 
Shank, who Icft the superintendency 
here for a_ higher salary at Coeur 
d ’Alene, is Professor Soulen of the 
State University, who will retain 
his professorship in the University 
and superintend the city schools. 


IOWA. 


Salary medians, per month, in the 
five sections range from $99.00 to 
$113.00. 


KANSAS. 


“Approximately 1,500 teachers 
were furnished to Kansas this year 
through normal training courses in 
the high schools of the _ state,” ac- 
cording to Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who has just issued certificates to 
these 1,500 new teachers. The normal 
training course is offered to juniors 
and seniors in high schools approved 
by the state superintendent, and suc- 
cessful completion of the course in 
the senior year entitles the senior to 
a certificate to teach in the grade 
schools of the state for two years and 
renewal for two years. There are 300 
high schools in the state that offer 
the normal training courses, accord- 
ing to Miss Wooster. 

Application for reduced round trip 
fares of one and one-half the one- 
way rate for the fifty-eighth annual 
district conventions of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association have 
been filed with the Western Passen- 
ger Association at Chicago by Frank 
L. Pinet, secretary of the teachers’ 
association. These meetings, sched- 
uled for November 3, 4 and 5, are 
expected to bring 6,000 to Topeka, 
4,000 to Wichita, and 2,500 each to 
Salina and Pittsburg. 

Reduced fares mean an aggregate 
saving of probably $25,000, according 
to Mr. Pinet, who feels confident 
that thev will be granted. 

The following assistant secretaries 
have been appointed by Pinet to issue 
certificates entitling teachers to the 
lower rates: Miss Katharine Robin- 
son, Topeka: Miss Grace Parish, Sa- 
lina; E. E. McDaniel, Wichita; and 
L. A. Guthridge, Pittsburg. 


Frank L Pinet, secretary of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
is quoted as follows :— 

“Tudging from present conditions, 
there probably will be a teacher 
shortage again this year,’ Secretary 


~ 
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“but the shortage wilf 
acute as in the past two 
years. Former teachers are coming 
back into the profession. The 
cause for this return to the teach- 
ing profession is undoubtedly the 
business depression which has lefr 
numbers without employment. Also 
the need tor ready cash at the 
present time is bringin 
the teachers back. 
“At the present time we have a 
larger demand for teachers than 
we can supply. Since June 1, 1835 
teachers: have enrolled in our 
teachers’ appointment bureau and 
we have request for approximately 
250. [he greatest demand is for 
home economics manual training 
and commercial teachers and ath- 
letic directors. 

“The wage scale this year is 
higher in the cities with larger 
high schools and the demand for 
better teachers is also coming from 
the rural high school” The aver- 
age scale for the various grades in 
first, second and third class cities, 
Mr. Pinet estimated as follows :— 

Grades——First class, $1,130; sec- 
ond, $1,120; third, $940. 

Junior High School—First class, 
$1,500; second, $1,310; third, $1,025. 

Senior high school—First class— 
$1,630; second, $1,500; third, $1,400. 


MAINE. 


HEBRON. James David Howlett,. 


the new principal of Hebron Aca- 
demy. is bringing to the Academv and 
to Maine some refreshing enthusiasm 
with principles which are sure to de- 
velop into successful action. The 
Lewiston Journal of August 5 has an 
elaborate article upon the new princi- 
pal, who promises to make a new 
Academy of Hebron. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATTLEBORO. The Attleboro Sun 
is making an heroic editorial cam- 
paien for attendance upon the high 
school by all graduates of the ele- 
mentary schools. 


GREENFIELD. Greenfield has 
voted $400,000 for the erection of 2 
new high school building in  accor- 
dance with plans submitted by Patton 
and Blair, architects of New York 
City. 


NORTH ADAMS. Rav L. Smith, 
who has been a teacher in the State 
Normal School for nine years has 
elected principal. succeeding 
Frank F. Murdock, who recently 
resigned after twenty-four yeats as 
principal, the only principal the 
school has had. 


MICHIGAN. 


Because about forty per cent. of 
the students of the rural schools of 
Kent County do not continue their 
studies in high school, the Kent 
County Y. M. C. A., under the dit- 
rection of Secretary Walton E. Mil- 
liman inaugurated a “Stick to 
School” movement. 

As an illustration of the need for 
such a campaign Mr. Milliman cites 
that there are this year stg 

raduates of the one-room rura 
in the Rockford high school 
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area and it is estimated that thirty 
of them will not go to high school 
unless considerable outside influ- 
ence is brought to bear on them. 
The conditions in the other part of 
the country are similar Mr. Milli- 
man says. 

A committee of twenty-one has 
been organized from all parts of 
the county to call on the parents 
of children who do not consider 
going on to school and to urge 
them to continue. The parents will 
be shown the desirability of further 
schooling for the children and the 
new provision that the. districts 
must pay high school tuition up to 
$60 and may pay more for all dis- 
trict graduates will be used as an 
added argument. 

DETROIT. Nine new buildings to 
accommodate 4,600 students will open 
in September. Five other buildings 
will be opened in October. Five others 
will be opened in January. 


MONTANA. 
BUTTE. Albert H. Douglas of 
Logansport, Indiana, has been 


elected superintendent of schools, 
succeeding W. E. Maddock. He 
assumed his duties August 1. 


NEW MEXICO. 


LAS VEGAS. J. H. Wagner, who 
was state superintendent as long as 
any one could be under the constitu- 
tional limitations, and who has been 
superintendent of Pueblo, northside, 
during the past year, has accepted the 
presidency of Normal University of 
this city. Mr. Wagner’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the state together 
with the high esteem in which he is 
held is sure to add materially to the 
popularity and usefulness of the in- 
stitution. 


NEW YORK. 


BINGHAMTON. A gain of 676 
pupils in the enrollment in the city 
Schools for the year just ended is 
shown over the previous year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 


Department of Education for the 
year ending July 31. The wholesale 
gain in students is indicative of the 
city’s growth and the need for larger 
school facilities. 

The boys are still in the lead in the 
enrollment and the figures show that 
for the last year there were 5,425 of 
this sex and 5,296 girls. The total en- 
rollment for the year was 10,721, 
compared with 10,045 for last year. 
In the previous year 5,112 boys and 
4,932 girls were registered. 


The night school had an enrollment. 


of 137 pupils in the elementary and 
academic departments. The Ameri- 
canization classes numbered 5) and 
there were 233 sessions. Twenty-five 
teachers were employed in the night 
school. 


LOCKPORT. Emmet Belknap, 
superintendent here for thirty-two 
years has resigned and Roy B. Kelley 
of Solvay, succeeds him. Mr. Belknap 
was for several years prior to 1889 
state institute director under A. S. 
Draper in his first term as state su- 
perintendent. Mr. Belknop is to be 
secretary of the city board of edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK. The new  sstate 
school law which goes into effect on 
September 1, will have a more far- 
reaching effect than is generally un- 
derstood. It provides specifically 
that no person, firm, corporation, as- 
sociation or society shall conduct, 
maintain or operate any school, insti- 
tute, class or course of instruction in 
any subjects whatever without mak- 
ing application for and being granted 
a license from the University of the 
State of New York to so conduct, 
maintain or operate such institute, 
school, class or course. 

Exception is made of public 
scltools, educational institutions now 
or hereafter incorporated by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York or 
admitted to membership in the unt- 
versity, schools established by a well- 
recognized religious denomination or 
sect, and classes in the ritual con- 
ducted by fraternal orders duly incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of New York. 

In conformity with this statute the 
Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York has planned 


the following general proceedure: 
“Applications must be made in writ- 
ing and be verified by the principal 
or some other officer. Forms will be 
provided by the department. Informa- 
tion will be sought regarding the na- 
ture, extent, and purposes of the in- 
Struction to be given. The courses 
of instruction must be given in full 
and complete information concern- 
ing the teaching staff will be required, 
particularly in regard to the loyalty 
and citizenship of the teachers. What- 
ever additional information is deemed 
advisable must be given. The chief 
purpose of the application is to show 
that the instruction shall not include 
the doctrine that organized govern- 
ment should be overthrown by force, 
violence, or unlawful means, and that 
the School, institute, class, or course 
of instruction is not to be conducted 
in a fraudulent manner. 

“If the application is approved the 
regents will issue the school a license 
for its continuance or operation. 
Such license will certify that the 
Statutory provisions have been met 
and also that the Board of Regents, 
by the issuance of this license, as- 
sumes no responsibility for the edu- 
cational value, sufficiency, or suit- 
ability of the instruction given.” 


NEW YORK CITY. The Board 
of Education has adopted a resolu- 
tion designating the week of Octo- 
ber 10 as “New York Schools 
Week.” During that week the 
schools of the city will be open to 
the public, and an inspection by 
parents will be invited. 

Anning S. Prall, president of the 
Board of Education, asked the 
Board to designate such a weck. 

Mr. Prall explained the purpose 
of “schools week” in a letter as fol- 
lows: “There is every desire on the 
part of the members of the Board 
of Education to put all of the facts 
before the people and to make 
them acquainted fully with the con- 
dition in which the school build- 
ings are to-day. 

“We are confident that the pro- 
gress made with the new building 
program aud with the three-year 
program of repairing old buildings 
has resulted in definite improve- 
ment in the housing of pupils. We 
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intend to let the people themselves 
judge not only of the housing con- 
dition, but also of the splendid 
work the schools, the teachers and 
thie children are doing. 

“To this end I intend to ask the 
Board of Education to set apart 
the week of October 10 as a New 
York schools week. : 

“During that week»we shall open 
every school building in the city to 
public inspection. We shall invite 
parents to see the schools in ses- 
sion. We shall hold a public meet- 
ing for parents and other citizens, 
at which the work of the schools 
will be demonstrated. There will 
also be general meetings in se- 
lected buildings in each school dis- 
trict and city and borough meet- 
ings for the discussion of pressing 
school problems and the best 
methods to solve them. 

“The people will be able to judge 
for themselves by actual visits to 
the schools, what the conditions 
care.” 

New York City 
jumped 35,000 this year. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. The University of Akron 
‘has established a fully equipped 
Teachers College succeeding the City 
Normal School, and W. J. Bankes, 
who has been principal of the City 
Normal School is dean of Teachers 
College. This municipal university 
is more and more demonstrating its 
ability to meet the educational needs 
of the city. “hn 


CINCINNATI. It is reported 
that a movement has been started 
in Cincinnati to abolish the exist- 
ing non-partisan or “small” Board 
of Education in favor of the old so- 
called “big” board which was legis- 
lated out of existence eight years 
ago. 

The existing board has seven 
members, four of whom are to be 
elected in November. The old 
board had one representative from 
each ward. 


CLEVELAND. There were 1,300 
in attendance upon the Cleveland 
School of Education. Of these 
nearly 800 were Cleveland teachers. 
“There are playgrounds in forty- 
eight city schools. 


COLUMBUS. Forty Columbus 
school teachers are in the list of 
146 teachers awarded life teaching 
certificates by the State Teachers’ 
Examining Board. 

Seven of the Columbus teachers 
were granted life high school cer- 
tificates and three received ele- 
mentary certificates. Those 
awarded high school certificates 
were: Wallace L. Arnholt, Roose- 
velt School; Helen Coy, Roosevelt 


enrollment 


Junior High; Frances Margaret 
Lorsheter, Mound Intermediate; 
Mrs. Della Rodgers Maddox, 
North High; Carrie Elizabeth 


Wolfe, South High; Virginia V. 
Given, teaching at Derby, O., and 


Heien May’ Bradley at Union 
County Normal. 
Elementary certificates were 


granted to Hildegard Dorothy 
Phillipp, Southwood School; Amy 
Fayette Schnaffner Kendall, substi- 


tute teacher, and Mrs. Katherine 
O. Held, West Broad Street 
School. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SPARTANBURG. More than 
three hundred leading men and 
women of the state gathered in Spar- 
tanburg recently aad organized the 
Citizens’ Educational Association of 
South Carolina. C. Ryon McKissick 
of Greenville, was elected president 
and the following were named as 
vice-presidents, each representing a 
congressional district :— 

First district, Legare Walker, Sum- 
merville; second, Bert LU. Carter, 
Bamberg; third, Dr. George B. 
Cromer, Newberry; fourth, J. B. At- 
kinson, Spartanburg; fifth, ‘TT. B. 
Butler, Gaffney; sixth, Bright Wil- 
liamson, Darlington; seventh, Mrs. S. 
O. Plowden, Dalzell. 

“South Carolina wants the best 
there is, and can pay for it.” This was 
the slogan adopted by the association. 

The meeting was presidéd over by 
Hon. R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charles- 
ton. Addresses were made by Hon. 
Howard B. Carlisle, president of the 
Spartanburg chamber of commerce, 
Dr. Henry Nelson Snyde~, president 
of Wofford College- Governor Rob- 
ert A. Cooper; George F. Zook, of 
the United States bureau of educa- 
tion; State Superinteiadent of Edu- 
cation J. E. Swearmgen; Dr. John B. 
White of Anderson, and others. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. The summer ses- 
sion at State College came to a close 
the first week in August. Attendance 
showed an increase of eighty-two per 
cent. over last year. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. Superintendent Whar- 
ton S. Jones has been re-elected. The 
significance of the re-election lies in 
the fact that the school board was 
mostly new members. Mr. Jones has 
been superintendent for three years. 
He has been connected with the 
schools as superintendent, as assistant 
superintendent or acting superinten- 
dent for many years. 


TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. The senate has passed 


the educational bill 
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to engrossm 
totals of $4,649,951.84 for 
rst year and $4,185,149.40 for the 
year were practically un- 
altered, although several minor 
changes were made. 
The chief alteration made 
when Senator Clark 
amendment which was adopted in- 
creasing from $4,000 to $4,500 per 
annum the salaries of the Presidents 
of the State Normal Colleges. 


4 COMMERCE. The alumni of the 
institution which was built_ up by W 
L. Mayo in his years of devoted ser- 
vices have formed “The W. L. Mayo 
Monument Association,” and will see 


that there is some appropriate memor- 
ial to his memory. 


came 
offered an 


VIRGINIA, 


LYNCHBURG. Salaries of Lynch- 
burg public school teachers were in- 
creased ten per cent. by the city 
school board in session recently 
effective as of February 1, 1921. The 
increase, it is estimated, will add 
from $16,000 to $18,000 to the pay- 
roll of the teachers. 

The increase applies to all teachers 
except those who became members of 
the staff after January 1. 

The board has vet to e’cct several 
teachers for the commercial cepart- 
ment of the Lynchburg hick school 
to supply vacancies occasioned by 
resignation and requests for leave of 
absence. 


RICHMOND. School children 
deposited $81,915.37 in the banks of 
the school savings system durirg the 
past year, according to the annual re- 
port of J. H. Binford, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools. The report 
also shows that an increasing interest 
is being manifested in the system by 
the students, many of whom have 
$200 or $300 to their credit in the 
banks. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This city has a John Burroughs 
School. Dr. Abram Simon has been 
unanimously re-elected president of 
the Board of Education. There is 
= harmony in the school sys- 
em, 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The largest summer 
session student body ever enrolled at 
the University of Wisconsin  regis- 
tered for classes at the opening of the 
session. More than 4,300 students 
enrolled during the first three days 
and late registrations may carry the 
total to 4,500. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junier 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high 

J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


urse for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principeh 
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Early registrations showed an in- 
crease of 7 over last year when the 
enrollment was 3,600. A larger rium- 
her of the regular university students 
have remained this year for the ses- 
sion than ever before. 

The growth of enrollment in the 
Wisconsin summer session is shown 
by the figures in recent catalogs; 528 
summer students enrolled in 1905; 
1,128 students in 1999; 1,925 stidents 
in 1915; 3,215 students in 1919; and 
over 4,300 in 1921. 


School Legislation. 


The following is a summary of 
the school laws passed by the leg- 
islatures of, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan. Minnesota and Nebraska as 
reported by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

In Massachusetts the Legislature 
passed a number of § important 
measures, including ‘provision fo1 
the appointment of school nurses 
in public schools and adding “in- 
door and outdoor games and ath- 
letic exercises,” to the list of re- 
quired subjects in the schools. The 
state also made it compulsory here- 
after for children between fourteen 
and sixteen years employed in do- 
mestic service or service on farms 
to secure an employment certificate 


issued by the superintendent of 
schools. 
In Michigan the legislature had 


mostly to do with improving con- 
ditions in the rural schools. Prac- 
_ tically every child in Michigan will 
now Nave a nine months’ school, 
this being the minimum term under 
the new law. The standards of 
teachers were raised so that by 
1925 all persons entering the teach- 
ing profession in Michigan must 
have at least one year of profes- 
sional training above the four-year 
high school course. Provision also 
was made for the improvement of 


teachers now in the service. Pri- 
vate and parochial schools were 
brought under the supervision of 


the State Department of Public In- 
struction, which now requires that 
all their teachers must be certifi- 
cated as private school teachers. 
Financial support for the schools 


received consideration by the Min-" 


nesota legislature. In that state re- 
lief was provided for certain 
school districts, wherein at least 
forty per cent. of the property is 
exempt from local taxation. Pro- 
vision also was made for county 
school tax levies in certain coun- 
ties and for the maintenance of 
school libraries. 

Nebraska also made _ provision 
for state aid, particularly for weak 
districts. The law now requires 
the districts to levy ‘forty mills to 
be eligible for state aid; state aid 
to bring the district’s fund up to 
$700, where there are between five 
and ten children, and $1,000 where 


there are ten or more. The com- 
pulsory education law was 
amended so that children between 


the ages of seven and sixteen must 
attend the entire time school is in 
session. Children in rural com- 
munities, under the amended law, 
Must attend at least six months. 
The part-time school law also was 
strengthened as it applies to Lin- 
coln and Omaha. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


immediate needs are for college women for domestic science positions at 52,500 to 

OUR 33,750, unusually desirable places; supervisor of drawitig for a Vermont city, $1,40 up; 
critic for a New York norma! $1,800; commercial teacher for a West Virginia city, salary 
adequate; numberless high school IMMEDIATE appeintment at salaries from #1.200 
and grade positions offering te 82.000. The call for teachers 
during the early part of the season is always great, but during the latter 
part of the summer the situation usually becomes gs now acute, and we NEEDS 


take advantage of every opportunity to let teathers know of our 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New Yerk 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We. 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


25 East Jackson 


Denver, Cole. 


TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


EBecom menés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advices parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY -olleg 

Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses. for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled han 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employera, 
none for registration. If you need a 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superier agency for 
superior people. We 
Between 34th and SSth Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CuaRLes W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officials, 


\ TE find for teachers the kind of position desired 
with the kind of 


no registration fee charged. 
3246 Chestnut St., 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


and supply’ schools 
teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppties Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Ny 


Will For 


1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 
{ by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 

that does net confine vou to the house but keeps vou from 
2 your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


other benefits after vour policy has been maintained in con- 


3 3. Operation Benefits will be paid vou in addition to 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 _ .6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
_ indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, ete. 
ranging from $333 to $1,002, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With *thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- , 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— : 


With well known and reliable publishers and ‘editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


N . 


441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


Ad 
eovpon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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